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FOREWORD 


When the Austrahan Insotute of Fannly Studies was set up tn 180. Twas 
asked, as Foundanon Director, whether we would develop tapung pro- 
grams for marrage educators, marriags and family counsellors. fannly 
therapists and the wide range of other professional ‘family * service Workers 
My response in the negative was based on two main reasons. 

The first was that the new Insotute should use its very linnted resources 
to do research on fanniies rather than to duplicate ourses already being run 
in Many terhary educanon msatutions. We were tu have a pubhe edueanon 
role, not a specific taming, role, Secondly, we could not really Comment on 
or advise about marnage counsel'ng or other family support services anol 
we had sufficient information about fanny Itfe itself and the changes taking 
place in Austraha The research ditsbase was too thin for us tu be in any 
position to say what was valuable ory hat might help teyprove “marital and 
famnly stabihty’. 

du che irnsotute’s mdal Research Plan Ja d outa series of studies on famnly 
formanon, chituren, divorcee and family reformation to be done well betore 
any evaluation of specific Manly sersices. Then the tull resources of the 
Institute were to be devoted in the fifth year to studies of human relagon- 
slnps educanon, marnage educanon, marnage counselling and other family 
SUPpoOrt services. 

That plan, needless to say, was greatly modified over the years, but its 
ravionale proved to be sound. Our nanonal family formation study iden- 
tied sigmficane slufts im the patterns of youth-to-adule transinon whih 
affected the nature of matnage. Retention in education, prolonged financial 
dependence, preater sexual freedom, the assernon of woinen’s rights, 
delayed marnage, delayed and decreased fernhty and the movement of 
married women into the paid labour force, all had mmplicanons for the 
construcnon of modern marnage, the nature of sea roles, the management 
of compamonship, conflict, work and fannly responsibihnes 

Our early studies of divorce and the impact of divorcee. children 
revealed much about the ‘images’ of marnage that people held aa, what 
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changed expectanons there were. the structural difficulties people were 
eXpenenemg im sustammg satistactory relatouships Our studies of eco- 
nonne and polos ampacts on famrhes added to our view that marriage 
education and marriage counselling had to be seen as just one part of a 
positive approach to improving the qualty of fannly hte Certamly. the 
ability to Communicate, to show affection, to be tuierant, to handle conflict 
Maconstructive Way When itarose, to express one’s own needs and feehngs 
Were naportant factors im sustammnyg a viable relationship, but so too were 
having a roof over vour head, aa adequate gob and meome, access to child 
care and other support services When needed 

In sum, counsellmg bas to be seen within the wider ecology of social 
forces affecting relanonships within a fanny A major correlate of marital 
and fannly disruption as elanon of the famuly unit thom networks of 
supportive kin, fnends, neighbours and accessible support services So tts 
bkely that marriage counselling, a self-determaned form of inters enton that 
comes, often, well down the tack to breakdown of the relationship, will be 
most effecuve tf and where other actworks of support are avaiable and 
operannyg, 

In desigmng this evaluanon study, the Insitute was very aware of the 
need to compare relative effectiveness in different settmgs. fo have some 
sort of ‘control’ group of those who did noc use formal marriage Counsel- 
hng services to sort through thar difficulnes As always, of course, fina. ial 
and staff resources prevented such an ideal design from: beng reahsed 
Nevertheless. we were able to ensure that the study was longitudinal, wath 
an caight-month follow-up survex, rather than one which only asked about 
satsiaction and effectiveness at the ame when counselling was coprpleted 
We also built to the design questions about other sources of advice and 
help. about pressures beyond the marmage such as work factors and 
financial troubles, and those essential comparisons between men and 
women, those with and without children, differmg kevels of edur anon, 
income and social status 

So the study does go beyond much of the extant escareh hiterature on the 
effectiveness of marriage Counselling. It cnables us to say wit some surety 
who as ‘helped’ bey ond the short-term “Hawthorne Effect of expertenang. a 
sympathetre professional car ft also cnables us to cstmuate, ond bioad and 
conservative basis, the cost-benefit to govcrnment of providing financial 
support to approved marrage counselling agencies, though a cost-effecay e- 
ness analysis was not asked for m the oryimal brief trom the Attomey- 
ueneral. 

The study focuses even more upon the social anid: personal benctits of 
marmage counselling, benefits that are dithcule to quantity but represent 
huge gams in terms of the psychological, physical and long-term harm that 


can flow from conflicts bedly fandicd Even where vounsellmyg does not 


lead to reconcthation, there can be po rsonal grow th and improvement ithe 
quahty of later relanonships We felt important to counter the tendency to 
sce value only in terms of dollars saved and to evaluate “effects eness” ona 
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wider range of factors 
In thos hght, the findings of the study show marnage Counselling maven 

“Posinve hght. The large majority of both men and women have their 
éxpectanons met, are sausfic + with the outcomes, assess the counselling 
iself as effective. Many maietages rmprove m quality, couples who may 
dave separated stay together and have an enhanced capauty to cope 
‘posinvely with their problems, Sense of selfworth improves, offa despite 
a subsequent separanion 

Bat perhaps the more nnportant findings of this study are those which 
wight be seen as the neganve evaluations of counselling There are st '- 
inficant groups of chents who were not happy with either the process or the 
outcomes of marmage counseling. Thos pecially men, whose partner- 
ships ended and where no reconuliation was cffected, are less satisfied 
Some, both men and women, report that Counselling Was not sufficrently 
focused or shill.onented to enable them to cope more ctfecavely Women 
overall are more postive than men about the cxperieace and the analy sis 
shows that a combmaton of ‘Commonent’ to sustammg the murnage and 
“pessimism about the chances of this happening is a reape for great 
~dissaustaction on the part of men, 

Téhe-authors of the report tease out the significance of these findings tor 
foture direcnons in marnage counselling One of the most interesang 
Mphcations ty that the “language” of Counselling as better sy red to women 
than to men and needs to be rethought. Women, it seems, have discussed 
their relanonslup problems widely with others before conmny, to counsel- 
hng. They understand the hinguage of self-disclosure and feel less uncom 
fortable about it than men. Thay does not niean that men are necessarily 
hopeless Communicators or less msighttul about self, though there is plents 
of evidence that dns ts so) In some cases, Waves have talked in detail to 
others, but nut to their husbands who are shocked to find the “un ouphng’ 
process hay already proceeded so far in the mands of their wives that 
counselling becomes a sort of ritual pustification for ending the marriage 

Whats suggested by such findings is a need for marrage coun shng to 
be rethought m terms of Fow at deals wath mon compared with women 
Can earher forms of advice be developed? Should more male counsellors be 
tamed? Would separate, More frequent sessions for men be preferable to 
allowsome catching up’ on the language and the nature of Counselling itself 
be desirable? Would group sessions at thacs be more acceptuble/cffecny ¢ 


than couple only counselling? Certain dogmas about what is or is not 
marnage counseling hese emer ed which may be challenged by the 
findings of ths study No sudden revisions are called for, buta pragr.atic 
rethinking i the hght of the experiences people report in ds study 

The Marnage Counsell ng Lvaluanon Study was requested by the Elon 
Lionel Bowen, Attorney-General, in ns capauty as Minister responsible for 
the Austrahan Institute of Family Studics The Board of Management 
agreed to the request but. because no additional funds were iwadable, the 
study was delayed until staff and money becanie available We are very 
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grateful to the approved marnage counseling agene 2s and their peak 
bodies for their -opperation with dhs study, to the Marnage Cour dhng 
Section of the Attor iev-General’s Department for their assistance in design 
and access to adn stratinve Gara, to members of the Steenng Committee 
and, of course, to the many men and women clients who agreed to 
participate. 

My congratulat-ons go to the authurs, Insntute researchers Hene Wolcott 
and Helen Glezer, for successfully bringmy to 4 conclusion what proved to 
be a complex task of both orgamsation and analysis 


Don Edgar 


‘ Director 
Australian Institute of Family Studies 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Background 


In January 1986, the Attorney-General requested the Australian Institute of 
Family Studies to conduct a study to measure the effecaveness of marrage 
counselling. The brief stated the study was to look at ‘the effect of marriage 
counselling on marital status and the long-term stability of relationships’. 
The study design incorporates Components that enable some assessment of 
direct and indirect cost savings to the community. However, the study was 
not intended to measure the cost-effectiveness of marnage counselling 
services provided in the approved agencies im comparison with other 
counselling and family support services mn the conmumty, 


Aims of marriage counselling 


The aims of marriage counselling as defined in the Family Law Amendment 
Act 1983 clude the counselling of a person in relation to 
(a) . .termg mto marriage, 
(b) reconcaikanon of the parties to a marriage. 
(c) separation of the parties to a marrige; 
(1) the dissolution or annulment of a marriage, or 
(c) adjusang to the dissolution or annulment of a marriage, whether that 
counselling 1s provided im relation to the proposed marriage, marriage, 
or tormer niarriage of that person or m relation to the proposed 
Marriage, Marriage, Or former marriage of another person or other 
persons, and whether that counselling 15 provided to that person indi- 
vidually or as a member of a group of persons. 
The operational detinition of marriage counselling in-use by the 
Atcorney-General’s Department as a ginde for agencies states. 
Marnage counseling 1s operavonally defined as a process where a 
hutral third party, focusing on the emotional dynamics of relation- 
ships and the stability of marnage within a family anit, assists partics 


to deal with the stresses they encounter as they move into, live within 
or move oucof that family ume (Fox 1988) 
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Survey sample 


All new chents presenting to the approved agencies for marnage counsel- 
lng am Austraha dunng a four-week period in October-November 1987 
were approached by the counsellors to participate in the study prior to their 
first mterview Chents who agreed to partiapate in the study were 
followed-up cight months later. 

The response rate to the pic-counselling survey was estimated: to be 
around 40-45 per cent of all new chents (n= 1302). The post-counselling 
response rate was 41 per cent (n=540) Siaty-cight: per cent of the post- 
counsellmy respondents were female (365) and 32 per cent (169) were male 


Aims of the study 


In order to determine effectiveness, the study concentrated on the following 
outcomes: 

e change in relationship status, 

¢ change in level of commitnent to the relanonship, 

¢ sanstacnon with counselling: and 

¢ improvementin problem area, personal lift and viability of relationship 


Key Findings 


Who comes to counselling? 


While there is an overall defiat im total agency chents of recent non-English- 
speaking migrants and 4 surplus of persons of upper socio-ccononne status 
(parncularly women), inarriage counsellmg Clearly caters tor substantial 
proportions of migrants and persons of lower so to-cconomne status. With 
a hte more emphasis upon the defiat groups noted above. mariage 
counselling would be broadly representatiy ¢ of Australians m general 


Expectations of counselling 


For 89 per cent of men and 77 per cent of women, the major goal of 
coutselhng was to remain im the rdationsinp Conversely PT per cent of 
men and 23 per cent of Women came to counselling with the intenuon to 
separate or to remain separated 

In addinon to help in preserving or endmy the relationship, respondents 
wanted assistance in acquiring shally to nnprove Communication, handle 
conflicts and develop better personal relationships They anted to gam 
wight into their relationship and understanding of their own, and ther 
partner's, Contribuon to the situation They also hoped to gain emononal 
support 


Who initiated counselling? 


In 46 per cent of cases Women stated that dhey had inthated Counselling 
compared to 28 per cent of men who clamed they had made the decision to 
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come to counselling. 
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Counselling outcomes 


Changes in the relationship 

Betore counselling: 

¢ 70 per cent of men and 73 per cent of Women were together in their 
relanonship; 

e 29 per cent of men and 27 per cent of Women had already separated 


After counselling, of those who came together. 

¢ 81 per cent of men and 78 per cent of Women remamed together, 

e 19 per cent of men and 22 per cent of women had separated since 
counselling 


Amongst the imtially separated 

e711 per cent of men and 30 per cent of women had reconciled after 
counselhng and were back hymy wath their partner. 

¢ 89 per cent of the separated men and 70 per cent of the women remained 
apart, 


Counseling was significantly more successful im assisting Women to get 
back together with ther partner than it was with men) Overall, Go per cent 
of men and 65 per cent of women were together, 35 per cent of Women and 
30 per cent Of men Were apart 


Commitment to the relationship 


¢ Ol per cnt of men and 79 per cent of Women still ima relauonsnp post- 
counselling were committed to thar relavonship One-quarter of men 
and 30 per cent of women stated they were more opumistc about their 
relavon. .p connnuing after counselling than they had been when they 
started counselling. 

e 34 per cent of men and 25 per cent of Women had never considered 
divorce a possibihty, but of those who had. 79 per cent of women and 91 
per cent of men consider it less likely after counselling. 

Amongst the men and women who remamed together there were 
significant improvements in relationship satistachon and relationship con- 
sensus. Their self-confidence and sense of wellbeing also improved 

Separated Women sigmficantly improved in self-esteem and woilbeing 
whereas separated men did not. The separated women were also more 
likely to report that hfe after separation was better, particularly im relation to 
ther socal hfe. parenting and career than separated males The amprove- 
ments post-counscilmy in these measures are all significantly related to 
counselling effectiveness, 


Satisfaction with counselling 


¢ 71 per cent of women and 62 per cent of men indicated they were satisfied 
with the marriage counselhng they had received: 
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e £8 per cent of women aud 54 per cent of mea were sansticd wath the 

results of counselhng. 
Sanstacnon, however, was sigmficantly related to the status of the 

relationship post-counselling particularly for men. 

¢ 61 per cent of men and women who were an intact rdlanonships were 
sauished with the results of counselhng; 

¢ 57 per cent of separated women and 41 per cent of separated men were 
satished with the outcome, 

¢ 70 per cent of women and men in intact relanonships were sansticd with 

the counselling recerved; 

68 per cent of separated women and 48 per cent of separated men were 

satisfied with the counselling received. 

Another mdication of satisfacnon with ounselling as whether peuple 

would return: to counseding or recommend 1t to others. 

¢ 63 per cent of men and women stated they would return to counselling if 
the need arose; 


® over 80 per cent of mien and women would recommend counselling to 
others. 


Improvement in protlem area, personal life and quality of relationship 


In terms of improvement and change in the relanonsnp the same pattern 

emerges: 

¢ 78 per cent of women and 83 per cent of men in intact relauonships 
theught the problems they came to counselling about had changed tor the 
better; 

e 49 per cent of Women compared to 37 per cent of men who were 
separated thought the problems had changed tor the better. 

Overall, two-thirds of all men and women beheved counselling had 
contributed to the resolution of problems However 55 per cent of separated 
women and 61 per cent of separated men felt marnaye counscthny did not 
make any contribution to resolymg their probiems. 

Counselling 1s predominantly about the couple or the relationship and so 
there 1s a need tu examine jot levels of satstacnon and improvement For 
example, 47 per cen, of cases both partes had changed tor the better as a 
result of counsellmy. Indrvidually, 69 per cent of cents had changed for the 
better, women sigmficantly more so than men. 

Sausfacnon with and effectiveness of counselling were not related to 
individual charactertsnes such as education, mcome or availabihty of sociar 
support. Men with children gained more from counselhny, but the presence 
of children did not influence counsellmy eftecnveness for women Younger 
women benefited more feom counselling but age was nota factor for men. 
Relationship outcome vs the main determinant of effectiveness for men — 
those who remam together said they benefited to a greater extent 

Counselhny was also percerved as assisting chents individually as distinct 
frorn assisting the relattonsp, particularly for women. Men who separated 
subsequent to the start of counselling were the lease satisfied with their lives 
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as a whole, whereas Women an the same situation gained an self-esteem: and 
appeared more able to be assisted m copmg with the process of separation 
Neve:theless, almost half of separated men and two-thrds of separated 
wonn indicated they had changed personally for the better and 45 per cent 
of seperated men had recerved some assistance with the separation process, 
compared to 59 per cent of women. 


Cost Benefits 


The government’s contribution to marnage counselling services should be a 
reflecnon of the importance of helping couples to mantan ther relationsinp 
or separate with a mimmuam amount of conthet 

In 1989-90 the Attorney-~General’s Department provided $7 695 milhon 
to subsidize the work of marnage counselling agenues throughout Aa.- 
tralia. Department policy, approved in 1986, 19 to fund no more than 75 per 
cent of an approved organizanon’s marnage counselling expenditure and to 
encourage agencies to raise at least 25 per cent of expenditure from tees. 

Matnage counselhng ts thus a very meapensive way of reducing later 
costs in hnganon, soual secunty benefits and personal and secal conse- 
quences. If couples can be assisted in reconcihanen or conuhation through 
counselling they wall be less hkely to have recourse to legal Costs assuciated 
with the Family Court of Australia and Legal Aid: In addition, couples with 
children who are assisted to remain together rather than separate wall reduce 
the number of parents requiring Supporting Parcnts Benefits While there ts 
no guarantee that marnages wat continue to remam intact amongst the 
chents in this study, 9f per cent of men and 79 per cent of women who were 
in an intact relanonsinp and had considered divorce, considered it less Hkely 
after counsellmg. 

A cost-etfecuveness argument developed in the report: estimated an 
annual cost saving to government to be around 47 5 nnthon in Family Law 
courts, Legal Aid and Supportng Parents Benefits This estamaten docs 
not necessanty amply that a doublm,, of government expend.ure on 
marnge counselling would lead to a doubhny of these vavings, because the 

| populanon using the addinonal marnage counselling services mu, not 

behave in the same way as those currently usmg these services. In addition 

© almost half (24) of separated men and two-thirds of separated women (77) 
it. dicated they had changed personally for the better, 

e 45 per cent of separated men had received some assistance wath the 
separatic’ process compared to 59 per cent of women, 

© approximately one-third (23) of separated men and half (58) of separated 
women stated their problems were at least somewhat bever since 
counselhng; 

© 30 per cent (33) of separated wor. and 25 per cent (15) of separated men 
said the relanonship between them had changed tor the better as a result 
of counselling. 
For the separated men and women whom counselling did assist, there are 

clear cost-benefits. Fron: the cost-benefit perspective, mdividuals who have 
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been to counselling may. evenaif they do have recourse to iegal and other 
services, use them niore appropriately and effecuvely. wath less htgatc. 
and more sensitive handhng of custody and access — thus saving court 
counselhng costs In this study very few who separated had used law yers or 
entered th htgation process 


Conclusiozs 


The nigerity of marrage counselling chents who participated in the study 
caine to Counselling with the expectation or hope that marriage counselling 
could improve the relationship and prevent its breakdown These chents 
looked to counselling to understand what was happenmyg in thar relaton- 
ship and to find a solution to thar probhoms that would enable them to tive 
together more harmomously. A significant munority of chents, partucalarly 
women, approached counselling to make ducisions about separation or for 
assistance mm coping with the consequences of separation 

Counselling appears to be highly effective for the majority of chents who 
come toamprove their relationship or manage to prevent breakdown tas 
seen as tess effective in dealing with situations where breakdown has 
occurred, particularly by men who do not want the separation 

Counselling appears to be less effective for many men, particularly im 
cases Where their partner was not interested im continuing ihe relationship 
Fewer of these men remamed m counselling, so wore unabh to benefit from 
potential assistance in copmg with the separation and ity Consequences for 
themselves as individuals, as fathers and as a future marital partner, Women 
tended to see more value in these personal aspects of counselling: whatever 
the outcome of the relauonship 


Implications 
Clarification of aims 


e dt should be made clear to chents at the outset that marriage Counseling 1 
about not only Smending® but ‘ending’ marriages This nia have unphica- 
uons for further tramimng of counsellors in separauon counselling and 
education may be required, 

¢ The provision of clear explanations of the counselling process and what it 
can and can not do would be useful to cusure that chet do not retain 
unrealistic expectations of what counselling Can aces ¢ 

e The place f marrage counsellmg along the coutmuune of services to 
fanmhes needs to be addressed. This raises) questio bot where mariage 
counselling belongs along the continuum of preparation for marriage, 
marnage enhancement, adjusting to hfe cycle transitions such as parent- 
hood and coping with the consequences of family breakuown 
Smee the provision of marriage and family supports cross gos ermment 

departments of health, education, community sort aces and the haw, Coordi 

hation across departments should be explored to avon duphuaton of 
rescurces and services across all communities 
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Accessibility 


¢ More attention should be given to access mm rural and outer metropolitan 
areas, 

¢ There as a need for adequate provision of interpreters and outreach to 
ethnic Communities to unprove the accessibihty of these populations, 

e¢ Weekend and evemng ames for counselling are necessary if Working men 
and women are to be able to take advantage of the services 

¢ A better balance between male and female counsellors may iercase access 
and usage by men 

¢ Some consideration should be given to Puking martiage counseling 
services With other services such as parenting education, fimancial coun- 
selling, or even recreational programs Tins may reduce the stigma that 
sometimes attaches to attending a marnage counselling service Cost- 
savings on rental and anallary adiunistratuy supports may be possible in 
a multi-service centre 


Outreach 


Although studies have revcaled that mien who are separated could benetit 
trom social services. men do not seek or recive help as often as women 
Since men appear to be less Comfortable oF motivated to attend Counselhng, 
information about marriage counsdlling aa format appealing to ime 
should be available where men tend to gather. at sporting Clubs and work 
centres, even pubs For both niu and women mariage Counseling itor- 
mation should be accessible at work locations and in commumty venues 
suchas child care centres. naghbourhood houses, schools and Conmiunits 
social centres 

Community forums and media programs on typical marital problems 
and strategies to resolve them should be considered) Commiumity educa- 
tion isa prronty Itas essential to get across the miessage that assistance 
with marital and fanny stress is not equared wath failure or that only the 
disadvantaged and ‘real’ problem fimihes go for assistance 
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INTRODUCTION 


High rates of divorce and the (motional and finanual consequences that can 
follow family disruption for men, «women and children have focused 
attention on the provision of services to assist people. Services may be 
directed toward preventing the breakdown of relatunships or coping with 
the effects of separation and dissolution of relanonships. Marriage counsel 
hng is one such service. Although marrage and f.mily counselling services 
are available through a variety of sources (for example, private psychiatrists 
and psychologists, social workers i commamity centres, the clergy, the 
Family Court and medianon centres), marriage counselling agencies 
approved by the Attorney-General’s Department are approached by a large 
number of people who seek help with their relationships 

During 1987-88 approved marrage counselling agencies handled 43857 
cases Involving 156502 interviews Concerns about accountability and the 
cost-effectiveness of social services provided by the government have ied to 
increased interest in the evaluation of these services 


Rationaie for the Study 


This study was undertaken by the Institute in response to a request trom the 
Commonwealth Attorney-General to develop a project “to measure the 
effectiveness of marnage counselling’ and to provide ‘evidence on the effect 
of marrage counselling on marital status and the long-term stability of 
relationships’. Such a study was to provide the Attorney-General with 
information on which to base future government deeisions regarding 
financial support for marriage counselling activities 

Information collected amuually by the Psychelogy and Counselling Sec- 
tion of the Attorney-General’s Department indicated that in 1987-88 82 per 
cent of male and 88 per cent of tuaale chents who completed an outcome 
form reported a positive outcome at the end of the counselling sessions 
However mn approximately 30 per cent of cases, the chent’s perception of 
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outcome Was unknown Pacept tor several small studies: conducted: by 
Individual agencies, the long-lasting effests of counselling have not been 
examined. In addition, until 1987 when aresiscd Pace Sheet was developed, 
the Attorney-General’s Department did not collect any dumopraphie or 
socio-cconomne information about chents. This hited the abihey to ana- 
lyse the conditions under which marnage counselling is more or less 
effective 

With the approval of the Insatute’s Board of Management. the Institute 
agreed to set up a Stucrmyg Cominittce to define the nature and scope of the 
study. In addition to the Director, Deputy Dircetor and research staff of the 
Institute, members of the Steernag Conmittee mauded representatives 


from the National Marriage Guindanee Counal, the Australian Council of 
Marriage Counselling Orgaaizations, the Nattonal Catholie Assocation of 


Family Agencies, the Attorney Gencral’s Department. the Family Law 
Council, the Department of Social Security and the Australian Counal tot 
Educational Research 


Aims of the Study 


The study aimed to assess the efficacy of Counselling services offered by the 
approved marriage counselling agenues by exaiming to what extent 
mMurnage counselling cnabled Chents to resolve Che problems and concerns 
that brought them to counselhng. to determine what aspects of the counsel- 
ling process were Considered most or feast helpful, and to aseertun whether 
the benefits wamed from the counselling Cxpericnce were mantained over a 
period of ume More specitically, the study anmed 

2 to mvestigate the characteristies of those who make use of marrage 
counsellimg services, 

eto determine what impact counselling has on resolving marital and 
rlationsnp problums of couples and, or individuals who present as Chents 
to approved marriage counselling agencies, and) to examine what 
changes. any, have occurred: 

* to csamme what cheat characteristics (for example, relationship status, 
demographic factors) are related to Counselling outcomes, 

¢ to determine how counselling assisted mdividuals aud the relationship. 

e to caamine how selected aspects of the comnselling process (for example, 
number of sessions, pot or mdiy dual mtersiews) are related to counsel- 
hing outcomes, 

e to determine what aspects of the counselling process chents found most 
and feast helpful, and what would have been more helptul, 

¢ to determine what aspects of service dehsery clients found satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory, 

ero determing what other factors in the chent’s ite setuation (tor example, 
new baby. new job. other forms of help) might have contributed to the 
resolution of marital problems 
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Limitations of the Study 


The study has several hmitanons. ft does not compare marriage counselling 
as provided by approved agenuaes with other forms of marrige and family 
support services (for example, the Family Court, family concihanon and 
mnedianon centres, ommumry health centres), ft does not compare the 
effectiveness of one speafic counsellimg approach or miterveation with 
another (for example. behavioural therapy with psychoanalytc therapy) 
Finally, the study does not examine the questions of how couples wath 
manta! problems cope af they do not attend marriage counselling, and 
whether or not they seek and find appropriate help elsewhere. 

Imeally i was hoped the study could explore marnage counselling 
services Within the wider network of family support services available in the 
commumry in order to better understand the place of marnage counselling 
na range of formal and informal services used by people to help them cope 
with family and personal crises. ft was also hoped that the study would 
inciude Components to measure the cost effectiveness of marnage Counsel 
hng services provided by the approved agencies in Comparison wath other 
counselling and family support services in the community 

The complesity and cost of dis broader approach was considered bey ond 
the Insncute’s financial and staff resources ac this ame and also went beyond 
the requested brief, however, the study design mcorporates Components 
that will enable some assessment of direce and indirect cost savings to the 
community to be made 
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ROLE OF 
GOVERNMENT IN THE 
PROVISICN OF 
COUNSELLING 
SERVICES 


Since 1960, the Australian Government has provided subsidies to both 
charch and secular marriag. counselling organizations Government provi- 
sions for marriage counselling mnitially vested im the Matrimonial Causes Ad, 
1959 are now contained m the Fanuly Law Ad, 1973) Marriage counseling 
services funded under the Family Lae Ad arg adimimustered and inenitorcd 
by the Family Services Section of the Attornes-Generals Department 

Adminstration of the marnage counselling services moves p 
approval evaluation of orgamzations requesting approval and subsidy an 
post-approval monitoring of agency to ensure they continue to meet the 
requirements of the Famaly Law Ad and policy guidelines issued by th 
Attorney-General Staustics on counselling acavities and outcomes ar 
collected annually. The Family Law Act sets out some guidchines regarding 
how funding for agencies is to be monitored, but does not clearly establish 
procedures for monitoring the actual Counselling provided 


The Counsellmg and Psychology Section of the Attornes-General’s 
Department has developed standards by which agcneics are approved and 


conunue to receive funds These conditions melude guidelines tor the 
selection. trammy. supervision and continumg cducatio . ef counsellors 
(Harvey 1983a, Fox 198%) (For a summary of the history or marriage 
cour thng pohev am Australia see Wolcott 1984) 


Currently, 25 agencies are approved by the Attornesy-Generals Depart- 
ment to provide marriage counselling services These agencies operate 
approximately 190) branch) offices and venues mall the States and 
Territores, 

The Attorney-General’s Departincit encourages established) or uniza- 
tions to extend thei service) im the community, if a need for aaainonal 
services as determined, rather than approving new organizations The 
reasomng behind this poles is to cnable greater efhaency both im the 
provision of services and in momtormyg agency standards (Harvey L983, 


Fox 1988) 
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Funding 


In 1989-90 the Attorney-General’s Department provided $7.69 mihon to 
subsidize the work of marnage counsclhng agenacs throughout Austraha 
(Table 1). 

Table [ sets out the total departmental subsidy of marrage counselhng 
agenaes and indicates the percentage of increase over the years 1976-1989, 
Department policy, approved in 1986, ty to fund no morc than 75 per cent 
of an approved orgamzanon’s marnage counselhng expenditure and to 
encourage agencies to raise at least 25 per cent of capenditures from fees. 
However, no chentas to be demed services because of an malihty to pay a 
fee A memo to all directors of marriage counsclhng ayenues remftorces this 
mmtenuon: 

It should be cnphasized that the Government's purpose in providing 
financial assistance for marriage counselhng ts not to undertake total 
finaneml responsbrhty for the provision ot counselling services fhe 
scheme ts designed to provide finanaal encouragement to voluntary 
orgamzauons to develop, maintun and extend marnage counselling 
services, Each orgamzauon is expected to raise a propornor ot ity 
invome from other’ .sirees, Which will include chent tecs or denauons 
and financtal support: by a sponyonng bedy. such as a church 
(Aviornev-Generl’s Department 1985) 


This funding pohey was confirmed ina memo to the directors of all 
approved agencies in December 1988 (Fox 1988). 


Table t-  Attorney-General’s Department subsidy of marriage Counseling agen- 
cies, 1976-77 to 1989-90 


Total subsidy % weredse Over 
Year $s previous vear 
1976-77 1927000 202 
1977-78 2.00000 90 
1978-79 2281 000 x6 
1979-80 2450000 74 
1980-81 2750000 me 122 
1981-82 2950000 eye 
1982-83 3320000 125 
1983-84 3.685 000 Ho 
1984-85 4 100000 13 
1985-86 4700000 146 
1986-87 4745 000 10 
1987-88 6275 000 32.2 
1988-89 6969 000 Hd 
1989-90 ; 7695 000 104 


Source: ee anil S Departnent, Canberra 1989 


‘mee Ww $. 
Acco BEt0 the Department, the assessment of geants to approved 
agencies, ts “Based on mnecting the ‘reasonable necds” of orgamzations. The 
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assessment follows a uniform pattéra for all agence The prinaple of 
deficit fundiny is apphe 1 Lach agency submits its proposed budget which 
is then cxamuncd against the audited account ofthe previous year’s cxpendi- 
tures to ensure expenditure is made in accordace with the approval of the 
agency and compliance with the ageny’s level of activity. Items of pro- 
posed expenditure not within the terms of ae agency's approval are 
deducted while special requests such as ovtra funds for remote services may 
be considered within tunds available Other available myome sources are 
taken mito account, and an allocation is then made to caagency Grants to 
agencies may be distributed on 2 pro-rata basis, depe ding on the overall 
Attorney-General’s Department budget appropriston for that year (Per- 
sonal communication, Attorney-General’s Department, March 1988) 

Grant allocagions to individual agencies also Cake ante consideration 
judgements about individual agency eftigency Reports trom: on-site visits 
made to agencies by Departmen officers Gan be a component of these 
evaluations, 

In [988-89 goverment subsidies to mmdividual agenaics ianged from 
$30000 to $1158 mihon, Agenaes were subsidized on average for 63 per 
cent of their expenditures, the highest 90 per cent, the lowest 25 per cent 
Over the last 12 years, the overall proporfton of total government subsidy 
to totabagency expenditures has declined froma high of 78 per cent 1976- 
77 tw a low of 59 per cent im 1288-89, A factor im this deehne as the 
mmplementauon of a fee-for-service model in organis.aens and the aval- 


Table 2: Average per cont Goverment subsidy of total agency oxpanditure, 


1976-89 
Average Govt 
Total Total subsidy of 
WRENS Government total ABENL Vv 
«\pendicure subsidy expenditure 
Year S $ % 
1976-77 2455 440 1927000 785 
1977-78 2930293 2100000 TEO 
1978-79 pd RO DIRE IKK) 724 
1979-80 3408 625 2450000 "1S 
1980-8] SOE TSO 2750UKHE 706 
1981-82 4518714 2950000 052 
1982-83 8807 211 33200) 623 
1983-84 5549 544 3685 On) 66 4 
1984-85 6357 823 41200000 OF 4 
1985-86 7609585 700000 ol? 
1986-87 8027 424 4745000 39:1 
1987-8 9935 818 62750 | 
1988-89 not avatable 6969 HD _ 


1989-90 not availible 7695000 ae 


Seurce Attormey-General s Department, © anberra 1989 
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abihty of funds from a sponsoring organisation 

Table 2 shows the proportion of government subsidy of total agency 
expenditures for 1976-89, Fignres m both Tables 1 and 2 reflect che latest 
informaton available to the Institute, 
The average agency cost per interview in 1986-87 (calculated by dividing 
the total agency expenditure for marmage counselling services by total 
number of agency mterviews) Was $55, rangmg from a lngh of $122 to a 
low of $40 for mdividual agenaes A igh proportion of agency cxpendi- 
tures 15 associated wath staff salaries, approxmnately 78 per cent of total 
expenditure an 1986-87 (Personal correspondence, Attorney-General’s 
Department, March 1988). Table 3 sets ot the number of interviews and 
average agency cost for mtervicws between 1976 and 1987 


Table 3: Number of anturviews and average aganes cost pera view 19°67? 
to 1987 
Average agency Average Govt 
Total Cost per subsidy per 

number of IterVIEW Interview 
Year miter views $ $ 
1976-77 lol 469 19 18 99 
1977-78 142.030 20:16 18 74 
1978-79 110478 28 47 2065 
1979-80 114063 29 88 21 48 
1980-8 | 119 989 32.45 222 
1981-82 128 04] 36 29 2304 
1982-83 133 194 38 21 24.93 
1983-84 136 480 4066 27:00 
1984-85 138 722 4583 29 56 
1985-86 146 180 52.06 345 
1986-87 144459 5 


53 32.83 


Sourne Atoomes-General s Deparanent, Canberra 198s 


Differences between agency grants and costs are related to a number of 
factors. Centres in remote areas meur additional costs, rental costs vary 
with location, some agenues may have low- cose accommodanon and 
vperanng expenses if they area service Within a mulaparpose organizanion 
Salanes vary according to the professional qualificatons of staff and the 
number of essional or staff Counsellors or volunteers Who may carry out 
some of the counselling in some agenucs Some agenues may have more 
effigient management procedures than others Ttis the role of the Attorney - 
General's Department to monitor all these factors and ensure that o1ganiza- 
nons operate cost-effectively 

In recent years, however, some of the approved agencics have reported 
mcreasmg deficits, rising, fees, madequate statting levels and imereased 
waimny lists atermbuted to the level of funding recarved from the Attorney - 
General's Department During 1986, several branch offices were closed 
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down and staff retrenched in response, according to the organizatous, to 
the madequate incicase in subsidies of only a hede under one per cent over 
the previous year’s grant (fart 1986) An addinonal allocagon of $670 000 
Was made to agenaes for 1987-1988 above the onginal grant of $5 605 000, 
an increase of 32 per cent over the previous year (see Table 1) 

Marnage counselling agenaes have expressed their sease of frustration 
and unfairness im ther having to charge chents trying to preva? marriage 
breakdown or enhance marnages While Fanuly Court counsclhig services 
are free for those who are divorcing 

Durmg 1987, counselling was provided free im the Fanuly Court of 
Austraha to 53503 maividuals which included parties to a marriage and/or 
ther family. An additional 2794 counselling cases were reported by the 
Fannily Court of Western Aus.ralia (Family Law Counal Annual Report 
1987~88). 

Marriage counselling organisations and officers of the Attorney -General’s 
Department have attempted to poime out the cost savmygs to government 
Were marriage counselling services to be made available to the community 
References have been made to savings in Supportng Parents Benefits 
payments, legal aid and Fanuly Court costs if even a small proportion of 
chents attending counseling are enabled to improve ther relationship 
enough to remain together, Additional indirece cost benetits derived trom 
successful marriage counselling melude reductions in cmployce absentee- 
ism, rates Ox alcohohsm or drag consumpeion, cntd abuse, and mental or 
physical illness that could result from a decrease in tensions im the marriage 
(Harvey 197), Haran 1986, Eastman 1989) 

The question of duplication and overlap with other services. specfically 
the Fannly Court Counselling Service and the pilot Family Conuhation 
Centres, has been rasecd by the marrage counselling agencies and: the 
Fac ely Law Council (1985) The Attorney-General’s Deparement has been 
conesmned that marriage counselling be distinguished trom health and 
welfare or individual psychotherapy counselling, which is funded by other 
state or federal health and welfare departinents. Guidelines approscd by the 
Attorney-General in 1988 (Fox 1988) attempe to further clanty the dis- 
unctions between marrage coun cling, marrage cducaton and fanuly 
mediation. 

The philosophy and pohey underlying the role and function of the 
government in the provision of marrage counselling and related family 
support services for dividuals, couples and families capertenciay stress in 


the maintenance or dissolutiop of their relatonships has become a matter 
for considerable debate 
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ROLE OF MARRIAGE 
COUNSELLING 
AGENCIES 


Orgamsauions currendy approved and funded by the Attorney-General 
made apphcaton for approval under Section 12 (2) of the Faruily Law Ad, 
1975 which provides for 


242) The Attorney-General nay approve any such organtsaten 
(voluntary) as canarnage counselling org inisation where he as 
satistiod that 
@) Ge organisation iy willing and able to cngage mn marriage 
counselhng, and 
{b) marriage counseling Constitutes or wall consutute the 
Whole or the major part of ts acu ites 


The 25 approved marrage counselling agencies imclude the National 
Marnage Guidance Counails which operate in cach State and Porritory. the 
Catholic Family Welfare Agenaes which are located an each State and the 
ACT. the Anglican Marnage Guidance in Western Australia, New South 
Wales. Victona, and Queensland, UNIFAM (Umeang Church), The Family 
Lite Movement, the Bapuse Counselling Service, New South Wales, Cairn- 
miflar Insitute, Ciuzen’s Welfare Burcau. Victorna, and Adelaide Central 
Mission 

Agenues provide an annual statistical report to the Atturney-General’s 
Department recording the numbers of chents. interviews and outcomes as 
required Where me and finances permit, departmental staff visit agencies 
and consult with them on issues of selection, trammy and supervision of 
wounsellors to monitor how well avenues are mecting ostablished depart 
mental standards 

Over the years, organisations have questioned sume of the Departinent’s 
defimaons and boundaries of allowable funded acavines Specifically, 
educagonal acuviues about marnage, divorce and remarriage are nut sepa- 
rately funded since they do nut necessary mice the defimton vf marriage 
counselling as interpreted by the Department. The cmphasis on conjoint 
mterviews as au midicator that niarmage Counsel. rather than midividual 
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psychotherapy or other torms of counselling, 1s taking place has also been 
queried 

The Department itself has raised the issue of whether marrage counsel- 
ling activines, as they have broadened in definition and scope, should be 
funded entirely under the Family Law Ace and the Attorney-General’'s 
Department (Harvey 1983b). 

Although the 25 agencies are not uniform in their structure or administra- 
tion of services, over the years many have reported simular concerns m 
relation to funding of services — deficits, tee mereases, reduction of statf, 
hmits on training, and increased waiting hits. 


Counsellors 


Unal recently, many agenues rehed primardy on volunteer counsellors to 
provide counselling, with some entirely staffed by volunteer counsellors. 
This practice enabled counselling to be provided at a very low cost to the 
government since counsellor salanies, which account for a substantial per- 
centage of operating costs, were kept to a minimunt. Changes in the way 
the community views volunteer work, along with professional advances in 
the theory and techmique of counselling, have moved marrage counselling 

‘ ayy from Sir Garfield Barwick’s orginal concept for the establishment of 
faehiage counselling agenuies m which counsellors ‘volunteer dheir good 
offices in this very skilful arid sympathetic task’ (quoted in Harvey 1983b) 
The decision to move from a free counselling service towards the charging 
of fees was in line with a growing practice in service organisations, 
reflecting the user pays policy of government. 

According co their annual reports, there has been a gradual introduction 
of payment at Social Worker and Psychologist award rates to accredited 
counsellors Marnage Guidance Council affiliates have all introduced fees 
based on a sliding scale according to chent inconie. Fees range from $55 to 
$5 per meerview (Hartin 1986). Unitam raised tts reconrmended chent 
‘contribution’ from $30 m 1986 to $50 in 1987. Although most Catholic 
affihated agencies do not charge fees, several of the Catholic agencies 
rased the issue of charging chent fees in ther most recent Annual Reports 
A number of church atfilated agencies seek dona ons which are tay 
deducuble. 

As the director of one agency recently remarked, 1015 the ‘beginning of a 
new era in which counsellors, tramers and supervisors receive a reasonable 
sessional fee. . . chents will be expected to make a reahstic payment for the 
valuable service they receive’ (UNIFAM Annual Report 1986-1987). 

Reports to the Attorney-General’s Department m 1987-88 indicated a 
staff complement of 275 agen-y staff counsellors, of whom approaimately 
two-thirds are part-time, and 239 part-time sessional counsellors. This may 
be an under-estimate of counselling staff smce not all agencies reported the 
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number of sessional counsellors (Personal communication, Attorney- 
General’s Department, Apr), 1988) 

Accordmg vo a survey of counsellor characteristics conducted by the 
Actorney-General’s Departinent 1 1988 (Fox 1989), there are proporton- 
ally more female (77 per cent) than male (22 per cent) counsellors The 
majyonty of counsellors have tertiary professional qual fications and special 
ist trammng m murriage counsellmyg 

Counsellors reported usmy a vartety of counselling proaches with 
‘Chent-Centred® and ‘Systems Theory) most common, The mereased 
emphasis on expertise 1s confirmed ina statement on munimun standards 
issued by the Department (Fox 1988) “Marnage counsellors... should 
develop and mamtam the Inghest level of expertise possible to ensure the 
pubhe receives the best possible service’ A mininiuin of fortaghth super- 
vision 1s required for all counsellors 


Related Agency Activities 


In addhtion to the actryity defined and subsidizcd as marriage Counselling, 
Most Marriage Counselling agencies conduct other relauouship-relatcd pro- 
grants, With several offering programs for separated people suid for those im 
remarned families, and some offering workshops on enhancing relation- 
slaps m general A number of the hirger agencies offer trammg programy in 
marrage codnsclhing and fanuly therapy skills tor other professionals in the 
community such as social workers i community service agenetes or the 
police. These actiy ities are not subsidized under the Act ts they are generally 
2 source of income for the agency. 

Smee this study was undertaken, interest has ne reased in the use of 
inediation as a technique to resolve mucrital tnd fanuly disputes including 
those between parents and adolescents In 1989-90, the Attomey-General 
appropriated $530 000 to organisations to Conduct funky mediation sessions 
and $900000 for mediation and fuiily therapy untugsves targeted at home- 
less youth 
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DEFINITION OF 
MARRIAGE 
COUNSELLING 


Marriage counselling is detined im the Family Law Ac, 19°35, Section 4 (1) 


“marrage Counselling inchidys the Counselling ot a person ip relanon 
to 

4) entering into marrige, 

(b) reconcihanon of dhe partes Cod marmage, 

i) Separation of the partes (oa mirage, 

id) the dissolunon or annulment of a marriage or 

() adjusemg to che dissoluuon or annulment of a marnage, Whether 
that counselling as provided in relagen to the proposed marriage, 
Mirrage., of former marrage of that person or in relation to thy 
proposed marnage marmige of former marrige of another person 
o. other pensons, and whether that counselling y- provided to that 
person individaally or asa inember of a group of persons 


The operanortal defininon of marriage counselling in use by the Actorney~ 
General's Department as a guide tor agencies states 


Marriage counselling is operagonally detmed as a process where a 
neutral duird party, focusing on the Gmenonal dynam.» of relidon- 
ships and the stabihity of marnage within a taonly Git assists parties 
two deal with the stresses they cneounter as thes mose inte, be within 
or move out of that family amie (box 198s) 


For the purposes of the Attorney-General’s Department in terms: of 
providing fundutg to agencies, a marriage relagonship indudes both legal 
marriages and de facto relanonships Marnage counsclhng may include 
interviews with individuals, couples, famlies or groups where the primary 
focus of counselhng as the relanouship The detimoon of marrtage coupsel- 
hny 1s now interpreted broadly cough to indude family medicqon and 
famnly therapy sessiens with the couple and children under the age of 18 
years where the difticulacs are ‘directly related to the stabihiy of the 
marriage within the ontest of the family unit (Attorney -Generl’s Depart- 
ment [9o0, Fox 1939), However, the proportion of sessions in which a 
couple 15 seen together 1s expected to execed ous-third of all asterviews 
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conducted because it encourages partapacou by mein wiaenae Counsel 
lng This supports the “focus on the stability of the marriage within the 
fanuly unit’ (Fox 1988) 

S} coalist marrage counselling is thus distinguished from other personal, 
practical, or health and welfare counselling services. particularly mdisidual 
psychotherapy. Marnage education activities, as disainet froin pre-marital 
counselling, have been considercd a separate function and are fanded under 
the Marriage Ad, 1961 provisions, although these activines are often carried 
out by the same approved agencies. 

The disanctions made between marrage counselling. family Counselling, 
family therapy, psychotherapy and health and welfis. Counselling are not 
always clear and well defined) Mediation and conuiliatiwa meterventen. 
have now been added to these categores Disanctions made betwecn 
marrage counsellmg and marnage education appear even more artticud, 
The Attorney-General’s Department: cams distinctions are imposed in 
accordance with the requirement of accountability for funds expended by 
government Counsellors, particularly in multi-service agencies, report 
ditficulnes moisclating specific nuarnage counselling interventions from 
other counsellmg and advice offered to chents who prosent with probloms 
dentticd as something else (for example. children’s musbehay tour, depres- 


sion, unemployment) (Brannon and Collard 1982, Mutonson and Sinclar 
1979), 


Aims of Marriage Counselling 


Silverman (1972) states “The pracoce of marriage counselling consists of the 
appheadon of principles, methods, and tedhmaues of counselling ind 
psychotherapy tor the purpose of resolving psychological conflict, modify - 
ing perception and behaviour, altering old atocudes and: establishing now 
ones Wm the area of marriage and family le (p J4) Ue notes that marriage 
counsellmyg can include the processes of therapy, counseling aud cducation 
and that itis difficult to draw a dividing hing between them, Olson, Russell 
and Sprenkle (1980) pomt out that wine the practice of mantal therapy has 
broavened from «focus on marred couples to mclude all types of relauon- 
ships ranging from same sex relatuionships, cohabiting couples, single- 
parent and remarried families, the umfymg concept undcrlymy the fcld of 
marital therapy as the ‘caiphasis on teatng problams within a relationship 
COntENe. 

According to Harvey (1979), who was the Principal Psychologist with 
the Psychology and Counselling Scction of the Attorney-General’s De part- 
ment from the ame marrage counsellmg was firse funded im 1960 until 
1984, the object of all therapeutic and cducational Counselling: is to assist 
Partners to Communicate more effectively, to help people change attitudes 
and behaviours, to help them become more competcatin hving thar own 
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lives, and to help them des clop cheir scrse of self-esteem, but not co achieve 
a particular ounteome However, summarizing the debates in Parliament 
and relevant sections of the Family Law Aa, 1975, pertaimny, to the role of 
government m the provision of marnage counselling services, Harvey 
(1983a) states the government's objectives were “to encourage the dev clop- 
ment of marriage counsellmg orgamzav as so that people with marital 
difficulties might have an alternanve to divorce * 


At thar Annual Meenng im 1987, the National Marnage Guidance 
Connell of Austraha, representing consntucnt Counselling orgaimzations in 
each State and Territory comprising 55 branches, endorsed the follow my 
Hussion statement. “Enhanang marriage and family reianonsmps m their 
vanous forms through counselling, education, and soul policy formanon * 

The mayonty of approved marriage counsellmg agenaes have detmed 
statements of aims, purposes and obyecoy es. “The aim of the Counal as to 
provide speualist professional services to assist people at any stage an their 
relanonships’ (Annual Report 1986-1987, Marriage Guidance Council of 
Victor). 


These saine objectives are found in marriage CounscHing organisations in 
other counties, For example. the National Marnage Gundance Council in 
the United Kingdom (now celled Relate), which trans niariige counsellors 
and provides volunteer counselling services throughout the United Kang- 
dom, recently adopt: 4d the following Statement of Common Purpose 


The National Marriage Guidance Counc belteves that its services 
must be devoted primantly to helping couples and individuals anche 
contextot thar marriages chus also helping the surrounding tambs 
MO. accepts thac an oup diverse society ats Concept of marrage Must 
encompass dittering cultural unde rstiidings of marrage and other 
committed adule relagonstips MG's tocus on anarrage understood 
in diy way as its distinctive contributions to sercnethemny tamulics, 
and chus the concerns of Children are signahcane to the Council's work, 
as are the relagonships beaween adult partocrs and their own parcnts 
(Marriage Panes, 1987) 


The Nanonal Marriage Guidance Count of New Zoaland which pro- 
vides a network of ‘tramed helpers’ in personal, couple, family and Family 
Court counsellmy in 60 Jocations, describes its aint as “to Guhance people's 
ability to make close personal relauonshps particularly im the field of 
marriage and family hfe’ (Ava! Report, 1987. the National Marriage 
Guidance Council of New Zealand) 


Marnage counsellmy as defined an the family Law Au. by marriage 
theorists and m deserptions of ageticy aims and ubjecves, euconipasses 
hot just the Common connotation of helping to present divorce through the 
enhancement of the mantal relatonsp, but also the role of assisting 
couples to mitigate the Consequences of divorce where divorce has been 
considered a necessary or mevitable decision 
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Counselling Theory and Forms 
of Intervention 


Counselhng interycntons will be influenced by the ideas and values held 
about marrage and family hfe by both counsellors and cents Efow 
problents are defined. thar assumed coology and the means chosen to 
achteve a resoluuon will be shaped by these behets 
Counsellors in marnage counsclling agencies subscribe to various inter- 
vention techmiques based on a vanety of theoreocal approaches. The three 
most common theoreucal approaches are psy choanaly te. social larmng — 
cogninve or behavioural, and structural-strategic or systems theory (Gur- 
man 1978, Jacobson and Gurman 1986) 
¢ Psychoanaly te marital therapy is cmbedded an concepts which focus on 
the processes govermng mumate relagonships, thar psychological. 
affecuye. iterpersonal determinants and the mecung of unconscious 
needs Emphasis ts placed on past family history and unconscious factors, 
parnuularly those assoaated with dimensions of attachment, separation 
and loss. in Qontributnyg to present sy aiptonis and behaviour (Nadelson 
1978). 
® The soctal-learming cogmiaye perspective or behavioural marital therapy 
model emphasizes the denuteaton of positive and negative behaviour 
e\changes between partons which mercase or detract from sadsfaeton i 
the relauonship ft provides the therapeutic environment for enhancing 
satistying behaviours Communication, problem-solving and conthet 
resolubon shilly are cimphasized (Jacobson and) Pfoltzworth-Murtoe 
1986). 
© Struccurabstritegne or svsteiis theory aarital dierapy focuses on thy 
current dev clopmental stage and transitions within the family life cycle 
The impact of fanuly of origin, children, trends and the work euviron- 
ment are considered Therapeuts change emphasizes tenegotiauon of 
power dynamics. alhanees and aitergenerauonal boundaries Family 
rules. myths and copmy patterns are considered Pechmmques may also 
include tang in Conmiumeation and) problem-solving techmiques 
(Todd 1986) | 
Other therapeuue techaigues have evolved from: these basa theoredual | 
approaches, with common denvatons michuding transacuonal analysis, 
chent-centered therapy. gestalt and existcutal therapy Counsellors trained 


as soul workers on psychologists usc elements of all these approaches, 
often called an celecue perspecuve Sunilar interventions may result froin 
ditterent theoretucal explanauons (James and Wilson 1986) 

Despite ditferent nomenclature, all the schools of tharapy share sinnlar 
goals for the outcome of the therapeute mtersention Kaslow (1987) has 
desembed these Common denominators as modificag a of dysfunctional 
conmuniaton pattoms, developnicat of role flexability and adaptability. a 
balanung of power, a move away from blanie and cocrdon to give-and- 
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tak responsability. aud the establishment of ndividuahty within the marital 
and family collectve Clearly. an underlying ‘model of saustactory mar- 
rage wampheat here, a value position that may not match that of every 
group or prescnang couple 

Counselhng theories and interventions muunly focus on the internal 
dynamics and processes of relationships rather than on the impact of 
external social structures suchas the state of the economy, the availability of 
communay resources and extended support networks on personal and 
family wellbeing (Edgar 1987). Counselling as an amichoratiy¢ mntery cngion 
has been cntuazed for not really providing solugons to the more essental 
needs of mdaviduals and famulics for adequate meome, Gmplos ment, health 
care and housmg that may undarhe or aggravate the stress and tension in 
many relavonships (Matonson and Sinclair 1979. Garbarmo 1987, Edgar 


1987) 


Social Context of Marriage 
Counselling 


Any cvaluanon of the effccuveness of marrage counseling cannot: be 
examined in isolation from the soaal cnviroumentin which it takes place 
Marnage counscthng as an imterscntion exists mt soa contest: which 
refleces a diversity of opimons, atutudes and values about the nsttunons of 
marriage and funy, the legacy of other Kinds of intimate relationships, 
and the roles of men and women im soaety There is both personal and 
commanity ambivalence about the meaning of murtiage and family Mar- 
nage counselling as in entity reflects these Conceptual shifts (Reger 1987, 
Chester 1985) 

Forms of legal regulation and provision of socal supports change the 
nature and meaning of mariage as an mistitution and, conconntantly, alse 
that of divorce Laws removing the socal sugma of illegigmacy. the 
availability of no-fault divorce. the legitimation of a variety of sexual 
behaviours, equal access to cduganon and occupagons tor wonien and the 
enactment of other sox ciscrimimation legislation, the provision of Support- 
mg Parents Beuctits and Child care faghqes. the availability of maternity 
and parcotal leave ll alter the traditional meaning of mariiige (Sussman 
1987) 

When a family wage was paid only to married men, when women wer 
required to leave their jobs upon marrage, when access to education, 
employment, and housing was restricted, when women were dented cus- 
tody or access to childiai after divorce, and when sexual activity outside 
marrage bowed to a rigid “double standard”, the institution of marriage was 
a powerful form of soual control Thornton and Freedman (1982) have 
declared that “singh persons now have acess to many of the benetits 
tradinonally reserved for married couples’, while Wey sauch (1983) observes 
that ‘formal or ceremomal marrage is no longer absolutely necessary. it 
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becomes one of sevaral legally recognized htestvles’ 

Recent developments im famuly haw appear to be reclanming seme juris- 
diction over how people organize their fanuly hves The Family Law 
(Amendment) Ad (1987) and the Child Support Nat state clearly that parents 

ve legal rights and responsibilities toward then children that take pre- 
cedence over other commitments 

Today. marriage ts secu more as a tchitionship that satisties cniotional and 
companionship aceds rather than as a vehicle to provide sanction for scAual 
Jouvity or soual status Marriages in recent decades have been characterized 
as bang caught betwoon the Conflicting messages of, on the one hand, the 
ethos of sclfsacnficg, Commutment and responsibility to others pres alent in 
earher eras and, on the other hand, the weologs of personal prow th and 
selt-tulfilment that emerged in the 1970s (MeDonakd £988) 

In thie moe traditional marriuges there were more Modest expectations 
than today about fechings of mutuality and intimacy, and there was more 
emphasis on the less ambazuous demands of being a house wit or provid- 
er Roles were more clearly detined) When there are greater options and 
chowes, more caphasis oo equality mi rchittouships and less rigid detiniuons 
of whatitmeans to bo a watt or husband, mother or father, there are more 
opportunities tor disagiccmicut and need for Compromise and negotstion 
Even the decision of when to have a child Gan bee ome problanate with the 
advent of effecuye comtraception Phgh oxpee ons. whether tealisac or 
ideahste, Combined with the vary real pressures of children, work and, for 
mereasing Numbers, tancul stam, can contibute to potential stress and 
tension UW Marriages 

The evaliation of marriage Counsclling niust, therefore, take mito consid- 
eration the soual, cultural, and psy chological perspective of the midiyiduals 
Who seek counselling. thar attitudes and values about niariage aad fuimily, 
ther hte expauences and opportunites and the external constrants that 
nut or e\pand thar ophons — then ‘construcuuns of taht,” (Berger and 
Kellner 1964) 

Levels of toleration tor Conmict, teusion, aulappaiess or dissatistaction mn 
any rehitonship willbe different tor Gach person Couphs who characterize 
their relationshiy sas saustactory have beau obscrved to have many of the 
same problems aud stesses ay Couples who comphun of highly distressed 
relationships (Hav and Blaapid Pst, Cuber and Harroff 1965). Personal 
perceptions abou by meaning of marrage and cvaluations of the benetits 
or costs ty remaming ino leaving a relationship, particaharly men’s and 
women’s versions of “his and her marriages (Bernard 1972) wall attect 


people's decisions to maniain or dissoly a rdatioastap (Spanicn and Lewis 
1980, Udry 1981) 
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ISSUES IN PREVIOUS 
RESEARCH — REVIEW 
OF THE LITERATURE 


The guessons most trequentdy asked inthe evaluation of marriage Counsel 
hng programs have been cogently stated by Beck (1976) ‘ly: marital 
counselling effecave? With whoin, with what problems, wath what ap- 
proaches, by what methods of assessment, compared with what types of 
control group, within What cine frame, with what level ofinvesmment! ” 


Research on Effectiveness 
of Counselling 


Since 1970 there has been an increase in the aumber of studies cv aluaony the 
effect cness of marnage Counselling (Kaslow 1987) Hahlweg and) Mark- 
man 1988, Olsen, Russell and Sprenkle 1980, Eebow L981, Gurinan and 
Kniskern 1981, Braunen and Collard 1982, Jacobson, Follette, Revenstort, 
Halweg, Baucom and Margolin 1984. Johnson and Greepberg 1955, 
Hooper 1985) 

Outcome criterta commionts uscd to assess the effectycness of marriage 
counselling include the amprovement im the quality of, or sagstacgon with, 
the relanonship berween partners, individual uiprovainent, and change im 
the status of the rehouship (for example, reconciled or separated) tn 
addition, studies have “requently included measures of chant sansticgon 
with the counselling process, the counsellor and counselling outcome 

Researchers overseas and in Australia have consistently reported a posi- 
ove outcome for marital Counsciing in approximately owo-durds of all 
cases studied (Huppert 1975, Beck 1975, Eckersley and Garrow 1976, 
Olson, Russell and Sprenkle 1980, Gurnian and Kaiskern 1987, 1986, 
Brown and Manela 1977, Elune 1985, Burnett 19835, Natonal Marriage 
Gundance Council of Australia 1978, Wicderkehr, Pittman aod Villaroman 
1981), 


In areview of over 200 controlled and uncontrolled studies of marital and 
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tannly therapy that ranged across a variety. of troatnent approaches, Gur- 
man (1978) reported ovcrall miprovement lates of approximately 66 por 
cent Beck's (1975) fhidings on the outcomes of marital counselling also 


showed positive improvements in all but one of 32 controlled studies 


review.d More recently, after reviewing over three doze ‘well designed, 
controfied studies” of the outcomes of various conjomit couples therapy, 
Gurman and Kniskern (1986) conctuded that ‘at least three-quarters have 
found clearly positive therapeutic effects that surpass those resulting from 
no-treatnent or Wait-hst control couples’ 

Annual statistics submitted to the Attorney-General’s Departmmcnt from 
all approved marrage counselling agencies in Australia milicate that two- 
thirds to three-quarters of chents whose views are Known report 4 positive 
counselling outcome 


, 


Methodological Questions 


Despite positive reports of the wlobal outcome of marital therapy as quoted 
above, questions have been raised about the long-term: effectiveness of 
murmage cuunsellimg. Major methodolowical problems an evaluating the 
effecuveness of marriage © ounselling have been reported an the literature 
(Beck 1975, Jacobson 1978, Wilhams and Miller 1981, Gurman and Kats- 
kem 1981, Garman) Kniskern and Pinsof 1986, Hartin 1983, L'Abate and 
McHenry 1983, Lebow 1981. Campbell and Carteret 1984, Wells and 
Guinnett: 1986) Generally, concerns focus on the criteria for assessing the 
effectiveness of counselling The same issues have boon expressed in relation 
to the outcomes of family therapy. and itis not uncommon for cvaluation 
studies to refer to either marriage counselling. marital or family therapy 
(Olson, Russell and Sprenkle 1980, Gurman and Kniskern 1981, Lebow 
1981, Hooper 1985. Crane, Griffin and Hill 1986) 

A brief summary of methodological issues an the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of marnage counselling follows 


Samples 
Small samples consisting of 5-20 couphs aro common Volunteers used 
often to come frome middle class and college educated populations Chent 
characteristics such as socio-cconone status, family structure aud motiva- 
fon are not reported Frequently couples are an mmiminialis distressed 
rehuenslips Johnson and Greenberg (1985), for cxample, excluded cou- 
ples who were separated or ving apart, had a printaiily sexual dy sfuaction 
or Who 2 symptoms of alcoholism or depression were ovidant) Snyder and 
Wills (1989) included only married couples who wore willing to comunit 
themselves to working on the marnage m conjoint theraps 

The argument has been raised that evidence of the impact of Counselhng 
cannot be accurately micastucd unless couples who do not scck counseling 
but who may be in cqually distressed or conflictual marriages are tacluded 
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m studies. The absence of such couples precludes discovery of wether 
chent problems would havc dumimished ova time wethout treatment, that 
is, ‘spontancous remission’ Gacobson 1981) On the other hand, Gurman 
and Kmskern (1981) pomt out that there as no such Uinng as a trac control 
group, only comparanye studies of different treatment situanons Accord- 
ing to the authors, ‘untreated couples’ frequently reeesve treatment of one 
kind or apother from ether mformal or formal sources (for example, a 


doctor or a frend), while outside of the treatment dimension The value of 


using cach chent as as ats own control by measuimy «hange pre- and post- 
treatment has been adv ocated (Hooper 1985). 


Treatment and technique variables 

Most research on the effecasveness of mantal Counsciling has concentrated 
on compansons between various theoretical approaches (fer example, 
behavioural, existential, analytic) or treatment modes (for cNample, group, 
individual or joint sessions) (L’Abate and McHenry 1983. Jacobson, 
Follette, Revenstort, Baucom, Huhlweg and Margohn 1984, Johnson and 
Greenberg 1985, Greenberg, James and Conry 1988, Walls and Grannetti 
1986; Wills, Fantler and Snyder 1987) 

L’Abate and McHenry (1983) concluded from thar survey of the htera- 
ture that Behavioural Maintal Therapy was no more cff ave than non- 
behavioural approaches ‘Comparative studies mdicate Contradictory results 
for preterred mode of treatment although there is some cvidence to indicate 
the vahdity of including commiunaton-shills trammy tor couples mn the 
treatment program © Crowe (1978), cited in Hooper (1985), found behay- 
loural approaches to have positive results ne some areas while other 
dimensions responded better to more general marital therapy A sinnla 
conclusion was reached by Baucom and Hoffman (1986) who foand no 
sigmficant differences i improved imantal adjustment among couples wlio 
received Communication Tramny or other behavicaral Marital Therapy 
approaches, although shally in Gonmmurni ction improved A recent study by 
Snyder and Willy (1989) companngy the effects of bonavioural and insight- 
onented marital therapy confirmed the genial “cquas lence of behayroual 
and ipsight-oriented therapies in produgng positive changes in midis idual 
and relauonship funcnoning : 

Other treatment outcome studies tadicate thai the success rate: for a 
variety of treatment interventions rarely exceeds 65 per cont and results are 
often contradictory Gurmuan and Kniskom (1981) stare that hairgely positiy¢ 
results emerge on the basis of a wide variety of criteria, on Change measures 
from a number of evaluative perspectives, for many types of marital and 
family problems, from therapy conducted by clintaans of all the major 
therapeutic disuiphnes, and in dierapy carid out aa ntanber of treatment 
setungs’ (p.752) Lambert, Shapiro wad Bergin (1986) declare that: “psy- 
chological treatments are, overall and an crenieral. bennett although at 
remains equally true that not everyone benefits to a saustactory degree’ 


(p 158). 
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Commenting on the use of individual versus jomt marital therapy 
approaches, Wells and Giannctt (1986) argue that ‘there as Inghly mad- 
equate cvidence available to reach any conclusions concermimg either the 
absolute or relative cffecavencss of individual mantal therapy’ fn partial 
rebuttal, Gurman and Kniskern (1986) state that ‘there is a large body of 
acceptable evidence of the effica) of conjoint marital therapy’ Bennun 
(1984) raises the issue that poor results from one-partier treatment may be 
associated witha lack of focus on the marital relagonship in comparison tu 
personal problems within the individual treatment setang. In 1986-87, 
Jpproamnately 42 per cent of all interviews conducted by the approved 
AYE TCS Were JOINT IR CET IE Ws 

The length of treatmentas another concem) Gurman and Kmskern (1981) 
conclude that ‘bnef tme-hmuted treatments and other bnef treatments 
(arbitrarily defined as up to 20 sessions) are, m general, probably equal in 
effectiveness to lengthier famnly therapies’ Ffuppere (1975) felt that smgle 
Interviews were often of Coustdcrable help to chents and were, ‘not neces= 
sarily counselling failures’ Other studies have indicated that a_ beteer 
outcome is acheved for those who attend more than once (National 
Marnage Guidance Council 1978, Wiederkenr, Pittman and) Villaroman 
1981, Hune 1985) Approximately 22 per cent of cases scen by the approved 
agencies i 1984-85 were angle counselling sessions 


Measures of ey .ctiveness 
Detinmng whatas meant by unprovemerr and what ws bang measured as a 
critical issuc. Decrding whatis an accurate acHniton and nicasurement of 
the effectiveness of Counselling has batHed resear ners and) practnoners 
ahke (Gurman and Kniskern 1981) Chents, counsellors, researchers. the 
community at larg. and pubhe pobey-makers who fund marriage counsel 
hng services all may have differcut ds tinstions of what constitutes a sagsfac- 
tory or effecnve outcome 

For some chents, separation will bea satisfactory outcome, for others, it 
would boa very unsatisfactory resolution Publie poliey-makers and tax- 
pavers may ouly Consider reconaal on or remauing married a satisfactory 
outcome because it reduces social and legal welfare costs: Counsellors may 
fecl that as long as cheats charitied thar fechigs, maproscd ther Communi 
cation and conflict resolution skills, gained in contidence and seleesteenmt ur 
were able tu come toa decision about thar relationship, then counseling 
Was cftecave whether or not the decision was te: stay together or to 
separate 

Hlow the objccuves of marriage counselling are detined wall influence 
Whether these ams have been mice Marriage counselling as it has been 
detined inthe Famaly Laue Ad, 2975, in the theoretical literature, and by the 
counselling agencies, Cmphasizes the cohancement of the marital relauon- 
ship, the prevention of divorce, die achics Gmcnt of personal growth and the 
mutation of the consequences of separation 

However, there are few common indices to assess change im chents 
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Ratngs of improvement are generally related to overall satisfaction 
happiness measures rather than speatic measures Of improvement such as 
unproved se\ual relauonship or communication 

There is an absence of a universal defimtion of what constitutes a 
dysfunctional as opposed to functional marnage L’Abate and McHenry 
(1983) observe that “the marital therapist muse help a couple become 
‘sausfied’ wath a decided inability to specify the exact nat are of “dissatstac - 
non’. Cuber and Harrof (1965) assert that there are just) different kinds of 
adjustment and different concepts of marriage’ Some individuals may focus 
on the negative rather than posits aspeces of their relanonship, issues that 
cause conflict and distress to one couple may have httle effect on another 
(L’Abate and McHenry 1983). the balance between costs and benefits to 
maintummy the relauonsmp may vary among individuals (Udry 198), 
Morgan and Scanzont 1987) 

Dallos and Aldridge (1986) point out that there are different ty pes and 
levels of change, and therapists and chents are not always clear in defining 
what their goals and assumptions are about change desired or achiev ed un 
counseling Gurman and Kaaskeru (1981) belteve that the failure to distin- 
gush between ‘mediating’ and ‘ultumate’ goals i assessing outcome criterta 
accounts for disagreements about the appropriateness or validity of specific 
measures among therapists and chents Also, outcome measures may or 
may hot have considered changes m youls that emerged during counselling 

Many researchers consider chent self-report measures appropriate smc 
marteal satisfaction ws based on subjective teclmygs which may or may not 
agree with the perecptons of others (Beck 1975, Johnson and Greenbergh 
1985). Conversely, Jacobson (1978) suggests self-reports can be unrehable 
because cheuts may wish to please the therapist or to gusty the time and 
expense of therapy More importantly, self-report does not provide vahda- 
bon of actual change in behaviour or attitudes 

Jacobson (1978) emphasizes the uced tor observ able, quantifiable meas- 
ures of Couples® behaviours at home or in a clinical setting coded by tramed 
raters. However, observer ratings present the problems of consensus on 
What was being observed and the raters” subjective assessment of change 
(L’Abate and McHenry 1983) Changes in concrete behavioural categories 
also may not be vahd mdicaters of Change mo manta) satisfaction Obon 


(1976) suggests multi-dimensional assessment can be based on chert selt- 

reports, therapist’ evaluation, independent observers and) behavioural : 

records | 
The mportance of rehable and valid multi-perspective assessments of 

change has been well documented (Beck 1975, Gurman and Kaiskern 1981, 

Lebow 1981, L’Abate and McHenry 1983) Muluple outcome measures are 

necessary to determine the effect of Counselling on the madividual, on the 

couple relationship and on speutic problem categories, as well as on ov crall 

marital satisfaction (Cine, Jackson, Khen. Mepa and Turner 1987) Jacob- 

son aud colleagues (1984) found while more than half of the couples who 

were nvolved inthe outcome studies they analyzed improved. in about 40 
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percent of improved couples, postive changes in marital sausfaction were 
contined to one spouse 

Five levels of assessment: criteria are recommended by Olson (1976) 
intrapersonal (dividual), interpersonal, quasi-interactional (durmy struc- 
tured task in controlled setting), interactional (self and) relationsinp. to 
others), and transactional (marital or family group). 

In Beck’s (1975) study. counsellor and chent independently rated changes 
on the followmy outcome criteria global mprovement im chent’s total 
problem situation, unprovement im presenting problem sub-areas, chunt’s 
approach to problem solving, changes in family relationships, and changes 
m individual members 

The tollowing categories Were used in an Australian National Marnage 
Guidance Couneil study (1978), marital relationship had improved and the 
problems had been either completely or partially solved, the relauonship 
had not mproved but the chent felt that he or she had been helped 
personally by the counselling, no improvement mi niarital relationship and 
the chent did not fee! counsellmy had helped then in any way 

Effectiveness ts frequently measured by percenved changes mt marital 
saustaction pie- and post-counsciimg A vanety of marital sausfaction 
scales have been used. the most common bemy the Lock—Wallace Marital 
Adjustment Scale (Locke and Wallace 1959) and the Dyadic Adjustment 
Seale (Spanier 1976), 

Recogmzing that a satisfactory outcome might include the decision to 
separate, Cookerly (1976) included the criteria: divorced with good, moder- 
ate or poor outcome and marned with good, modcrate or poor outcome mi 
Ins five-year follow-up study of marital therapy outcome. Hunt (1985) 
included measures to cValuate satisfaction with Counselling, aspects of the 
counseling relavonship, benctit from: counselling, and ratmys of the most 
valuable and most disappomtng aspects of counselling 

There ts also the need to differentiate between studics of satisfaction with 
the counselling experience or service itself and satisfaction with the relation= 
ship or coumellimg outcome Chents may agree that Counselling was helpfal 
without feeling that it had a positive outcome for themselves or the 
relationship. For example, Burnett (1985) indicated that nearly 90 per cent 
of respondents believed Counselling was helpful regardless of the outcome 
Which for 32 per cent did not include a perceived improvement im the 
relationship 


Wiederkehr (1981) found that a reported positive outcome Was closely 
refated to the ty pe of presenting problem) Over 50 per cent of cheats who 
had been left by a partner claimed counselling had not changed anything 
whereas those who came with sexual, conimuntcation and joint problems 
benefited most. Similarly, Hunt (1985) reported that the mayority of people 
who felt negative about Counselling at the time of follow-up wore separated 
or divorced, or unhappy about the current state of their marriage The level 
of conmmtment on the part of each partner has becn identified as a criti al 
variable in predicting mnprovement (Sabatelh 1988) 
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Timing of counselling also has been found to be an iniportant vanable 
related to outcome. The effectiveness of counselling interventions appears 
modified by the state of conflict or detertoration in the relationship by the 
time chents approach counselling (Hunt 1985, Cramb and Hills 1982). 

Criteria to measure detertorauon as well as umprovement related to 
counselling are necessary A number of studies suggest that che rate of 
deterioration is neghgible, usually within the 5-10 per cent range Jacobson 
and colleagues 1984). 

Spontancous remission or the amechoration of problems over me with- 
out recourse to treatment 1s another concern. Beck (1976) concluded that 
short-term change m the absence of treatment was a rare occurrence. 
Gurman (1978) claimed the phenomenon probably did not exist. 


Therapist variables 

Therapist values may mfluence the choice of outcome measures, How 
therapists define a satisfactory marital relationship as wall as their assump- 
vons about the nature of marrage and men’s and womnei.’s roles will affect 
the selection of outcome criteria and evaluanon of the cffectiveness of 
counselhny. If, for example, maniacy, sevual openness, egahtartanism, and 
autononry are Mportant values to therapists, then the success of coun: cling 
will be measured against achievement of these criteria (Strupp 1986) 
Criticism also has been levelled at marital and family therapy for pronioting 
a traditional stereotyped view of male and female roles in marriage (Jacob- 
son 1983; Chapman and Park 1984). 

Dissimilar value onentavions between therapists and cheats were reported 
by Khan and Cross (1985) who surveyed the personal and moral value 
systems of 454 mental health professionals and 431 chents The health, 
professionals placed more stress on values associated wath individual 
growth, self-direceion and tolerance in areas of sexual behaviour whereas 
chents emphasized self-control and restraints on seual behaviour 

According to Kantor and Kupferman (1985) ‘famnly therapists ditfer in 
their use of self. in their focus un past or present, mm their attention to inner 


or outer reahties, and im their choices of which information to consider’ 
How «therapist defines whatis wrong inthe rclavonship wall nflucnee the 
processes used to alter these behaviours of atutudes (Smyrnios, Schultz, 
Smyrmos and Kirkby 1986). 

Trerapist and chent definition ef improvement or detenoration in the 
relationship also may differ (Sirles 1982. Dallas and Aldndye 1986). Beck 
(1975) notes that chents reported improvement in most areas more than 
counsellors did. Conversely, Hunt (1985) records more optimistic Counscl- 
lor than chent assessments of benefits from counselling. 

The relanonship between the chent and counsellor, the therapeutiy bond, 
is considered a sigmificant factor im chent satisfaction and therapy outcome 
Quahties of warmth, empathy, and genuineness have consistently been 
associited with chent satistaction (Beck 1975, Gurman and Kriskern 1986, 
Orlinsky and Heward 1986, Shepard 1978, Hunt 1985). The therapist's 
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abihity to present treatinent in amanncr congruent With Clont xpectations 
and eapernence has been related to treatment outcome (Crane, Griffin and 
hil 1986) asas the estabhshment of a ‘therapeutic alhancc. the degree of 
understanding and agreement on the goals of Counseling (Hunt 1985) 
Kantor and Kupferman (1985) assert that the chents also “interview © the 
therapist and decide whatatas safe to disclose. whether the therapists’ values 
or background and personal experiences will enable them to undarsiand 
their situation, and whether the stvle of therapy is comfortable 

Conclusions about the correlation between sex of the counsellor and 
chent satisfaction and outcome are inconsistent (Beck 1976, Wiederkehr er 
al 1983, Hunt 1985). Few studies thatlook at counsellor gender as a variable 
have controlled for other unpertant factors suc as traming and experience 
Beutler, Crago and Arizmendi (1986) found counscilor attitudes tow ards 
sedual roles to be more unportant than gender A non-stereoty ped approach 
was the most faahtanye. However. chent preference for a particular gender 
may influence outcome 


Client variables 

Chent vanables such as status of the reltonship, some-cConomlie status, 
rehgion, personahty attnbutes, hift-cvcle stage, mot ation and nature and 
intensity of the problem: can affect outcome (L"Abate and Mctlenry 1983, 
Sabatelh 1984) The importance of couple characteristics has been empha- 
sized im the outcomes of divorce medion and therapy studies. For 
example, Sprenkle and Storm (1983) conclude trom their review of 22 
studies that couples with Ingh levels of Conflict, Continucd attachment and 
who approached help late an the divorce process are less suitable tor 
mediation and conchation treatments 


External variables 

Few studies account for other factors such as unproved financial resources, 
birth of a baby, anew gob, less mterference from in-laws or reading a self- 
help book that could contribute to the outcome and confound the mcasure- 
ment: Beck and Jones (1973) and Bumett (1985) report ttt more than half 
the clients considered events outside of Counselling had contmbuccd co 
change [nan effort to evaluate the effects of behavioural marital therapy 
two years after treatment, Jacobson, Schmaling and Holtz worth-Munroe 
(1987) concluded that stressful lift evaits subsequent to theraps mitruded on 
the gains made carher im therapy 


Follow-up Studies 


Most marital therapy research us based on valuation at the termination of 
counselling, Its obviously desirable to follow up chants to see whether the 
effects of marnage Counselhng survive longer term Follow-up research as, 
however, confounded by concern with invasion of privacy. difficulty in 
loo any Chents, and accountng for miterveniig variables and changes im the 
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chents environment. Six mouths to a years considercd an optununs ting 
for follow-up to avoid the ‘rainbow’ effect where apparent gars are short- 
hved or the cumulanve effect of external factors such as moving into a 
different htecycle stage that may overwhelnt counselling effects (Beck 
1975). 

In one five-year follow-up study, Cookerly (1980) found a significant 
number of chents treated conjomtls were still marred while fewer of those 
treated in non-cenjomnt methods were stall marned. Two years afer marttal 
therapy. Jacobson, Schmahng and Holtzworth-Munroc (1987) tound that 
30 per centof couples who had imtally shown improvement had relapsed 

Hune (1985), of the National Marriage Guidance Counal im England, 
interviewed SI chents from 42 marriages and thet matriage counsellors ap 
to a year after the termmation of counselling. Of the 33 couples living 
together at the begining of Counselling, 21 were stall together at follow-up, 
only 12 of whom were happy wath the situanon., Of the 21 couples who 
ended up separated or divorced, only three people said this was a satisfac 
tory outcome tor thempelves (although their partner may have felt differ- 
ently). In terms of client satisfaction, Hunt reported 49 per cent of chents 
felt positive about the Counselling they had received, 10 per cent had nixed 
fechngs and 41 per cent felt negative Nearly 50 per cent stated they had 
benefited only marginally or not at all from the counselling, 4 per cont were 
neutral, and 46 per cent felt they had benefited to somte degree or a great 
deal. The majority of those who were negative about counscilmy were 
separated, divorced or unhapp, in the contnumyg marriage 

Cramb and Hills (1982) conducted a follow-up study of New Zealand 
Marrtage Guidance Council chents Of the one-third of chents who were 
located for the follow-up (79/159). a majority were more satistied than 
dissatisticd with the outcome and showed mmpros cement on mareal satisfac 


tion and wellbeing measures Few demographie or soual Characteristic 
variables were tncluded in the analysis 

Snyder and Wills (1989) conducted a follow -up study of 79 married intact 
couples treated wath cither behavioural marital or misight-orieted therapy 
comparmg their results on several marital and global sansfactron and 
individual psy chologteal measures with a no-treatment group Phe propor- 
tion of couples showing significant change ranged: between 62-73 per cont 
for both ntersentions compared to 15 per cent for the no-treatment 
couples. In 40-45 per cent of cases both spouses showed significant 
tmMprovement compared to 10 percent of the nu-treatment cou, les Using a} 
more stringent measure both staustcally significant: umprovanicnt and 
change from dysfuncttonal to functional status relative to intuky, 43-50 por 
cent of couples met this criteria 

Chne et al. (1987) looked at umprovement six months after: marital 
therapy in 52 couples (Sample = 88) on the Mantal Conimmunication 
Inventory (MCI). the Mantal Content Satis® cttor Scale (MECSS) which 
Measures spousal sausfaction with partner's ce" performance, and the 
Locke- Wallace global measure of marital satstacuon For these individuals, 
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54 per cent improved on the MCI, 45 per cent on MCSS and 44 per cent on 
the Locke-Wallace manital satisfaction, However when both husband and 
wife together were assessed for improvement, lower levels were attamed. 
32 per cent on the MCE, 18 per cent on the MCSS and 25 por cent on the 
Locke-Wallace 


Australian Studies 


Australian studies have been limited Each year the Attorney-General’s 
Department collects counselling outcome mformation from all the consatu- 
ent Marriage counselling agenucs funded by the Department. Outcome 
information 1s collected at the termmation of counselling In 1986-87, 83 
per cent of male and 89 per cent of female chents rated Counselling outcomes 
as positive. Counsellors gave an overall positive rating of 77 per cent. In 30 
per cent of cases, chents did not report an outcome response (Annual 
Report, Attorney-General’s Department 1987-88) 

Huppert (1975) conducted a follow-up study by telephone of 90 Marriage 
Guidance Council of New South Wales chents who were able to be 
contacted or agreed to be interviewed. Two-thirds rated their marriage as 
‘good or improved’ and mdieated an improved change im personal happi- 
ness. Two-thirds of the chents telt they had been helped by counselling, 
30 per cent indicated counselling had not been helpful or made hetle 
difference, and 2 per cent felt it had made things worse 

Using chents from the Marriage Guidance Council of Victoria, Eckersley 
and Garrow (1976) concluded that at four to sia months after counselling, 
70 per cent of the 93 chents who agreed to participace felt they had been 
helped. Separation occurred in one-third of cases where couples had con- 
templated separation from the beginning Approximately half of those 
couples who had separated relt they had received personal help despite the 
unwanted outcome. 

Wiederkehr eral (1981) followed up 193 chents (33 per cent of the target 
sample) of the Marriage Guidance Counal of New South Wales at up to 
18 months atter Counselling had termmated Ot those who were married 
and living together at the ume of Counselling, 77 per cent were stl married 
at follow-up while 23 per cent had separated or divorced Of those wh had 
been separated at the tie of counselling, 21 per cent had reconciled: and 
58 per cent had divorced. At follow-up, 61 per cent felt positively about the 
counselling outcome, 15 per cent telt better im some ways abd worse in 
others, and 2 per cent felt things were worse Increased positive responses 
were found at follow-up when compared to the respon es at terminatien 
For those who were ina relationship at the tune of counselling, 30 per cunt 
mdicated Counselling had improved the relationship, 33 per cent had been 
helped individually, 31 per cent felt at had not changed anything and 3 per 
cent beheved rt had made things worse. Positive outcome Was related to the 
type of presenting probleui For those who had been lett by a partner, 
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50 per cent claimed counselling had not made any change 

Sheppard (1978) interviewed 131 chents of two Victorian agencies to 
exannne whether chent satisfuction wats affected by the level of counsetlor 
professionalism. He found no difference in levels of satisfaction between 
covuselhng by professionals and trancd non-professionals The personal 
therapist quahnes of warmth and empathy were the significant factors 

Szuty (1983) investyated the counselling outcomes of 70 chents of the 
Canberra Marnage Counselhng Service Six months after termmaton of 
counselhng, two-thirds of chents felt that Counselhng had been helpful 
Compared to 90 per cent of chents who percesscd their relanonship to have 
been straned or unhappy at the nine they comimenced counselling, only 
one-third of the recontacted chents sll felt thar relationsinp was strained or 
unhappy atthe ome of follow-up. Burnett (1985) looked at the effectiveness 
of counselhng 10 to 26 months after counselling fora sample of 67 chents at 
the Anglican Marnage Guidance Counauilan Victoria: Since the study was 
concerned with the lasting effectiveness of counselling, the sample was 
Inmited to couples seen gomtly for at east 51x sessions tnd who had indicated 
a positive outcome at the Counselhng termmation At the termmation of 
counselhng, 89 per cent of the sample believed counselling had) been 
personally helpful, 76 per cent thought it was helpful to their partner, and 
68 per cent thought it had improved the clauonship Atthe time of follow - 
up, 63 per cent of respondents felt the gains had been maimtamed and 73 per 
cent were satisticd with the current state of their relanonship Over 60 per 
cent of chents indicated that Counselling had made a significant contribution 
to the current state of the relauonship 

Burns (1980) and Wolcott (1986) looked at the experiences of divorced 
individuals Who had been toe marrage counselling Approximately one- 
third of chents im both studies who had sought counselling found: the 
counselling helpful. Not surprisingly, the higher proportion of dissanstac- 
non with counselling among these chents was associated with the tinal 
outcome of divorce, an outcome not desired by many of the respondents 

All marnage counselhng studies (Burns 1980, Branacn and Collard 1982, 
Cramb and Philly 1982, Hunt 1985, Wolcott 1986) have found that the most 
helpful aspects of counselhng reported by chents meluded increased under- 
standing of the problems, Clarification of fechngs and the provision of 
emotional support na neutral atmosphere Contmon comphunts about the 
counselhng process centred on the lack of more direct counselor advice or 
guidance 

In conclusion, the mayor methodological shortcommgs reviewed in the 
hterature emphasize the difficulty of preatsely defining ettectiveness in 
terms of counselhng and of des clopmg valid and rehable measures of such 
effecuveness as counsellmg outcomes The umgueness of cach couple's 


needs and charactersstics iy considered to contribute to this dilemma 
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WHO USES MARRIAGE 
COUNSELLING? 


Thity chapter was written by Petar MoDonald, ALES Deputy Director ( Research) 


Noc all users of marrage Counselling services are matned or separated trom 
aimarnage, but most are The Speaal Services Branch of the Attorney- 
General's Department has supphed the fusatute with Tables showing the 
characterisacs of all new-case Cents regustered as attending marriage coun- 
slag in the mond in which the Insatute’s survey was conducted The 
relanonship status of these people as secouti Table 4 Just under 80 percent 
of chents were marnicd or separated from a marriage About 14 per cent 
were engaged, ina de facto relauonsinp, or separated trom a de facto 
relanonslup The remammy 6 per cent were single, widowed or divorced 
and hence notin readily idenafable rclanouships and, perhaps. uot attend- 
mg about a partcular rclauonship People in the laste category. were asked 
not to complete the Insatute quesdonmare aid so dis single, widowed and 
divorced consututed only 3 per cent of the sample 


Table 4: The current releGouship status of murraee counscllng chents ae. 
cases, 13 October=19 November, 1987 : 


Men Women 

Relatronship status " "o 

Marricd, rematricd x75 49 2 
Separated from a marr as Iss 
fide facto relationship as s3 
Separated, de facto | 24 
Engaged 33 d45 
Never macrted, single SN 19 
Divorced a?) 32 
Widowed, other | Ws 
otal Jina maa 
(n) (1255) LESO3) 


Sees Attomes-Goncrds Depurtaent: Speoal Scrsices Branch 
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Comparison With the General 
Population 


Although several agenues have conducted individual agency studics (for 
example, Wiederkehr, Pittman and Villaroman 1981, Greenway and Lacar- 
Villaroman 1985), prior to 1987, the Attorney-General’s Department did 
not collect information from the agencies on demographic details of chents, 
so it has not been possible to compare their characteristics with that of the 
general population on a national basis. 

This chapter compares the characteristics of the samphny frame for the 
Institute study sample with that of the general population on a number of 
demographic dimensions. 

We would not expect that marnaye counselling cheuts would have the 
same relationship status as the general population because they are defined 
and selected on the basis of relationship status Phere as uo point, therefore, 
in company the marital status distribution of cients wath that of Aus-~ 
tralians as a Whole. For the same reason, when coinp aig other characteris- 
ucs of chents with the general population, we need to take account of the 
fact that chents are concentrated among persons ving in or recently 
separated from a relanonship The 1986 Consus of Papulanon provides the 
best reference point against which we can c\amine the characterpstis of 
chents. Unfortunately, the Census does not ideatify all de facto couples nor 
any persons Who have separated from ade facto relationship) The best that 
can be done as to compare the charactersacs of counselling chents who were 
marned or separated from a nirriage with marncd and separated persons in 
the Census These chents, as Table 4 shows. coustitute about 80 per cent of 
all marriage counseling chents 


Age 


Among the married and scparated population, marriage Counselling clients, 
not unexpectedly, are Iighly selecuve of vounger persons (Teble 5) 
Because the age distributions of counselling cucuts and the gencral popula- 
tion are so Widely divergent. when comparing any other characteristic, We 
should allow for the possibic effects of age differcuces upon the comparison 
Consequently ain the comparisons which follow, the Consus population has 
been weighted so that its age distribution 15 the same as that of marrage 
cour “ng chents This means that any observed difference 1s free of any 
“apactor,  ifferences 


Country of birth 


Using the methodology desembed above Table © sows that Austrahan- 
born persons are over-represented in marriage Counselling, whereas persons 
born m Europe and Asta are under-represented Stat cally. the differences 
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Table 5: The age ditnbunons of iacrage counseling dicnts and the gancral 
populaoon, marned and scoarated men and women 


Men Women 
Counselhng Census Counselling Census 

Age eroup "0 " % % 

Less than 3u 237 125 329 188 
30-39 459 205 445 277 
40-49 245 215 178 20.3 
50 and over 09 Rie 48 332 
Total long tod ooo 100.0 


— s 


Soren ATES Proe-Counsclling Survey 1887 980 Consus ef Populanon md Housing, one 
per cont sample cipe 


beewcen the two distributions arc highly sigmiticant (ps0,001 for both men 
and women) When collapsed to two categories, Eng lish-speakimg and non- 
Enghsh-spoaking counties of birth, the differences remans Inghly sig- 
nificant: Nevertheless, the differences in Table 6 are noe large m absolute 
terms, and marriage counselling could be sad to be catering for many 
persons of non-English-speaking backgrounds Hhgh levels of stansacal 
sigmiheance are, im part, a product of large sample size 


Table 6: A vompanson of the Countnes of birth ot marriage counseling clicts 
and the general populanon 


Men Women 
Counselling Consus Counsclhing Census 

Country of birth °o "yy "o Yo 
Australia 775 ar} “as 29:9 
BR. Zealand 12 In my | 
United Kingdom 95 M2 U6 o4 
Furope os 1) 55 S8 
Asia, Middle East 26 32 2s 54 
Other 24 1y 25 a4 
Tol Har ran) low hoa 
(n) (950) 11338) 


Sone Attornes-Gotterths Depar acnt: Special Sarvices Branch L8G Causus at Populacon 
and Housing one per cont simple cape 


Any comparison made here begs the question does duder-tepresaitation 
oft partcuhir group in marrage counsellimg mean that, im some way, 
marrage counselling services are not attracuye to that group, or does at 
niean that the group has iess need tor marrage counselling? Speatte to 
Pable 6, are marrige counsclling services not catering as well for persons of 
non-Enghsh-speaking backgrounds, or do such persons have loss need for 
marmage counselling? As the data do not answer this quesaon, only 
mferental com lusions can be drawn Phese are dat marnage counselling 
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agencies may need to examine alternanye ways to dehyer ther services fo 
people from non-Enghish-sputh yg backgrounds Tf language is the obsta- 
cle, then dus might be addressed through use of connsctlors with appropri- 
ate language competency, af culture as the obstacle, ditterent: delivery 
systems, such as the mediation of an extunded family member, may need to 
be considered, af mtegration ito the broader Austrahan community as the 
obstacle, then perhaps marriage Counselling agencies may need to target 
services and professionals Cgatckeepers’) who work with people from non- 
English-speaking backgrounds 


Period of residence in Ausiralia 


Among those born outside Australia, inarnage counselling 1s) ovcr- 
represented among those of longer-term residence and under-represented 
among those resident fess than five vars (Pable 7) The differences are aga 
statistically significant (p<0 005 for men and p<0 025 for women) As 
there ws hrtle reason to expect that those with longer residence in Austraha 
are more Dkely to have marriage problems, the conclusions drawn about 
persons of non-English-speaking backgrounds appear apposite 


Yable 7: A companson or period of + sidcnce in Austraha of marriage Counselling 
chents and the general population, persons born outside Australia 


er 


Men Women 
Counselling Census Counselhng Consus 

Penod ot residence aU Ma HF he 
Less chan 5 vears 17 133 mY 15-2 
5-9 vears i47 i4 15! 152 
10-14 vears lao 125 147 13.2 
15-19 vears 209 yu 7 4 Is 4 
20 vears and over 49> i 449 wo 
Toul foe Wk Joa Wad 
(1) Yt) (205) 


Secs Attomesy-Ganerbs Depurticat Spec Sap tees Branch L986 Census at Populttien 


and Housing one por cad sumple ope 
Tertiary qualifications 


Regarding qualficanons, che only vahd comparison: that can be nade 
between Counselling and Census date is of the proportion of cach group 
who held a degree or diploma For men, 17 2 pero atof counselling cents 
held a degree or diploma compared with 10 per cont of the general 
population For women, 15 2 per cont of coun cing Chents held a degree ot 
diploma compared with HL per cent of the general populanon Thus 
chents were more Dhely to have tertiary qualifications, and the observed 
differences were Inghly sigmticant: stamsucally (p<0005 for men nd 
p< O01 for women, n=94 for men and n=1319 for women) Like 
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country of birth, however, despite high statsucal sigmificance, it could be 
said that the differences are not large m absolute terms That is. in no way 
could at be said that marriage counselling is aservice for the educated only. 


Labour force status 


Table 8 shows that, for men, there ts virtually no difference between chents 
and the general population regardmg ther labour force partiapation 
Marnage counselling chents were a htthe more hkely to be ancmployed 
(p<0.01, n=958). For women also, dittercnces in labour force participation 
were small, with chents bang more hkely than the general populate n to be 
employed rather than bung out of the labour force (p<0 025, n= 1318) 


Table 8: A Qomparison of the labour fore status of marrage Gounscthng chonts 
and the general popukoon 


Men Women 
Counselling Consus Counselling Census 

Labour force siatus %o %% % % 
Employed 885 88 2 569 528 
Uneimploved o7 | 56 40 
Notin labour toree 48 67 395 432 
Toul moo 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(n) (95%) (1318) 


Somes Attomey-Goncrals Department, Spec Services Branch L986 Consus of Population 
and Housing one per cent sample tape 


Among employed wontcn, murruge counselling Chents were more likely 
to be working full-time With 52.0 per cant of employed female chents 
working full-ame compared with 44 6 per contin the general populauon, 
this difference was statstrally Inghhy significant: (p<O OO}, n=750) fn 
making this Comparison, marriage Counselling chants vy "oo sand they were m 
casual employment were considered to be working part-time Tf some 
casual Workers Were employed tull-ttume, the difference between chents and 
the general population would be even greater than obsery ed 

The greater use of nrarriage counseling services by women employed 
tull-tuame can indicates either that these women had a greater need: for 
marmage counselling or that thes had a greatur willingness to use the 
SETVICe, 


Occupation 


Classification of occupation in the Coasus is bascd on a somewiat detailed 
descnption made by the respondent anda very detailed sy stem of chassifica- 
ton (ASCO) Austrahan Standard Classification of Oucupanons) “The 
ASCO two-digit code was used here because of its avattability on the 
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Census, one per cent sample tape On the marnage counselhug form, 
clients in the Labour force are asked to speafy onc of tive bread groupings as 
their usual occupation. In making a companson of the two data sources, 
these two systems must be assimilated. As this process will not be perteet. 
the differences between chents and the general population shown in Table 9 
need to be interpreted cautiously. The ASCO two-digit codes assumed to 
correspond to the five marriage counselling categones are shown in brack- 
ets in the Table. People with inadequately described vccupanons were not 
included. The marriage counselling category ‘services Worker" presents the 
greatest difficulty for companson., For example, a nurse may describe 
herself as a service worker, butan the Census classificanon used here, nurses 
are included 1n ‘professional and techmieal 


Table 9: A companson of the occupations of marriage Counselling Chents and the 
general populhaon, persops in the labour force 


Men Women 
Chents Census Chents Census 
Occupanon % "he % % 
Professional/technical 235 213 278 20.8 
‘Codes 8-24) 
Managerial/adnumstrator 147 lo 1 85 BG 
(Codes 1~7) 
Clerk/salesperson 107 147 395 460 
(Codes 35-48) 
Transport/communications/ 
services Worker 175 126 lo 4 76 
(Codes 49-54) 
Tradesperson/labourer/ 
process worker 336 3 117 170 
(Codes 25-34, 55-00) 
Total 10 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(n) (880) (855) 


Sours Attorney-Gonerl’s Departmont. SpecatlS vices Branch, 1986 Casas of Populinou 
and Housing, one per cent samph tape 


Despite these difficulues of companson, some conclusions can be drawn. 
The differences for men, altbough stansacally bighly srnificant (p<O.00L), 
are relacively small in absolute terms. Clerks and salespersons are somewhat 
under-represented m marriage counseling while transport, Communica- 
tions and services workers are over-cepresented, 

The differences for women are larger and stausacally highly significant 
(p<0,001). Professional, technical, transpor¢, communications and services 
workers are highly over-represented among marnage counselling chents. 
Clerks, salespersons, trades and production process workers are heavily 
under-represented. This ts clearly a split which corresponds to socto- 
economic status, that ts, among Women m the labour force, those in higher 
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H level jobs are more hkely to use marriage counselling. Taking this and 
drawing from the conclusions of the previous two sets of demographic 
characteristics, it can be concluded that marnage counselling is heavily 
over-represented among women who are m the labour force and work full- 
time in higher level jobs. It can be asked. do these women need marriage 
counselling more than other women or are they more open to taking 
advantage of marrage counselling services? The data cannot answer this 
question, 
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Income level of men 
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Comparisons of income level can only be made for men. Both the Census 
‘and the marnage counselling form obtained gross annual income in specific 
income ranges. Unfortunately the ranges do not correspond, although 
some points in the range are the same, A convenient point which corre- 
sponds in both data collections 15 $22000, roughly equal to male average 
weekly earnings at the ume of the Census A further difficulty, however, is 
the time difference between the two collections, 30 June 1986 tor the Census 
and October-November 1987 for the marrage counselling statistics. 
Forty-eight per cent of male marriage counselling chents had incomes : 
under $22,000 compared to 62 per cent of men in the general populauon, OF 
this difference of 14 percentage pots, the ume difference of the two 
collections of data would account for about 6 percentage pomts. Thus, we 
can safely conclude that higher income men are over-represented among 
men who attend marnage counselliig This perhaps mirrors the above 
conclusion about high use of marrage counselling by women im higher 
level jobs. 
Nevertheless, it must be stated again that the observed differences are not 
great in absolute terms, that is, that marrage counselling 15 certainly used 
by numerous men with low incomes. : 


ha 5 


Religion a 
Table 10 shows that Cathols and persons with no religion are heavily 
over-represented among marriage counselling chents, Anglican/Protestant 
persons are shghtly under-represented, while persons of other religions 
(Muslim, Orthodox, Jewish) are heavily under-represented. The differences 
for both men and women are staustically highly sagnificant (p<0.001) and 
relatively large im absolute terms Explanations must again consider wheth- 
er observed ditferences are due to differences m the need for the service or 
the ability of people to avail themselves of the service, As marriage 
counselling 1s often dehvered by Christian, particularly Catholi, agencies, 
the latter explanation as likely to be important. 


Year of first marriage 


Both the Census and the marrage counselling form contamed a question 
relating to year of first marnage. An adjustment has been made to the 
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Table 10: A comparison of the religions of marriage counselling clients and the 
general population. 


Men Women 
Counselling Census Counselling Census 
Se Religion % % % % 
= Catholic 30.1 24.2 34.8 26.1 
a; Anglican/Protestant 40.7 42.3 41.0 454 A 

Other religion 8.1 17.7 8.7 16.9 st 
No religion 211 15.8 15.5 11.6 ¥ 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 4 
(n) (820) (1147) = 


Sources; Attorney-General’s Department, Special Services Branch, 1986 Census of Populanon 
and Housing. one per cent sample tape. 


marriage counselling data to climinate marriages after the date of the 
Census, 20 June 1986. As Table 11 shows the distributions of ycar of first 
marriage are very similar for both men and women and the differences are 
not statisticaily significant. It should be remembered that the Census data 
have been weighted to remove age differences between the two data 
sources. As age is likely to be highly correlated with year of first marriage, 
the result obtained is not unexpected. Nevertheless, the similarity of year of 
first marriage (when age is controlled) implies t'.at counselling clients are 
representative of the general population. 
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Teble 13: A comparison of che year ef first macnuge of marnage counselling 


clients and the general population. : 

Men Women : 

Counselling Census Counselling Census 2 

Year of first marriage % % % % 2 

Before 1965 12.7 13.5 15.4 15.1 : 

1965- 1969 15.2 14.8 14.6 14.6 2 

1970-1974 22.8 20.9 22.2 21.6 z 

1975-1979 19.3 20.9 19.0 20.7 x 

1980-1984 24.5 23.2 24.2 21.9 é 

1985-30 June 1986 5.6 6.6 4.6 6.0 : 
Total 100.0 1000 100.0 100.0 

(n) (797) (1134) 


Sources. Attorney-Genceral’s Department, Special Services Branch, 1986 Census of Populanon 
and Housing, one per cent sample tape. 
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Nuunber of children 


Comparison of the Census data and marriage counselling data on numbers 
of children is difficult. The Census records the number of children of a 
womat, who are still living, but contains a high not-stated component (6 per 
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: 
: cent) who may be either women with no hving children or women who ’ 
- simply failed to answer the question. [1 the followmg analysis, the not- : 
a stated component 1s presumed to consist enurely of women who failed to j 
. answer the question, that 1s, their responses have been chminated. On the : 
= other hand, the marriage counselling data do not record any children who : 
:. are not living with either of their parents, essentially older children who : 
a have left home. : 
a Despite these difficulties, some of the differences shown in Table 12 are : 


so large that it is most unhkely that they can be caused by these measure- 
ment problems. The Table suggests a heavy over-representation of one- 
child families among counselling chents and under-representation of 
couples without children or those with three or more children. The non- 
: inclusion in the counselling data of children who are not hvmg with either 
parent will tend to reduce the number of children of clients relative to the 
i Census. While this could explam much of the apparent under-representa- 
tion of couples with three or more children, it 1s likely to make the 
differences for couples with one child and no children even greater than 
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2 those shown in the Table. It seems safe to conclude, therefore, that couples 
- without children are heavily under-represented in marriage counselling 
a whereas those with one child are heavily over-represented. Perhaps this 
: reflects the often-made observation that the penod following the birth of 
ie the first child is a major pressure point m marriages. 
: Table 12: A companson of the number of children sail living for marnage 
- counselling clients and the general populanon, females 
: ee ee = 
Number of children Counselling Census 
soll hving % % 
0 113 17.1 
1 28.7 15.9 
: 2 36.8 35.5 
: 3 or more 23.3 31.5 


Total 100.0 100.0 


Sources AIFS Pro-Counselling Survey, 1987, 1986 Census of Population and Housing, one 
per cent sample tape. 
Note As the counselling date are derived trom the AIFS survey rather than trom the full 
Attomcey-Genceral’s statistes, differences observable inthe table inay be partially die to 
é survey response rates 


State or Territory 


The final comparison relates to people’s location. For the Census, the data 
relate to the location of the household m which the person was staymg at the 
tume of the Census. For counselling chents, the data relate to che location of 
the agency where the counselling took place. Border crossing for counsel- 
ling, therefore, may be a cause of difference between the two data sources. 
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As this is likely to be a major problem only for the ACT, data for the ACT 
are combined with New South Wales. 


Table 13: A comparison of the state or territory of marriage counselling chents 
and the general population. 


Men Women 
Counselling Census Counselling Census 
State or Territory % % % % 
“NSW & ACT 35.8 35.4 38.2 35.4 
Victoria 19.8 25.8 16.5 26.0 
Queensland 21.8 16.6 21.8 16.6 
South Australia 8.2 8.8 eet 9.0) 8.8 
Western Australia 9,2 9.4 8.5 9.4 
Tasmania 3.3 2.9 4.1 2.9 
Northern Territory 1.9 11 1.9 0.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(n) (978) (1361) 


Sources. Attorney-General’s Departinent. Special Services Branch, 1986 Census of Population 
and Housing, Table Cos. 


The differences by State or Territory between counselling chents and the 
Census are quite marked and statistically highly significant (p<0.001 for 
both men and women). The striking differences are the heavy over- 
representation of Queensland among clients and the heavy under-represen- 
tation of Victoria, On a smaller scale, the Northern Territory and Tasmania 
are also heavily overrepresented among clients. The reasons for these 
substantial State differences have not been further investigated because of 
restrictions on the terms of reference of the evaluation. 


Summary 


This comparison of marriage counselling chents with the general popula- 
tion has shown that the following groups are above or below average users 
of marriage counselling: 


Above average Below average 


younger people older people 


people born in Australia people born in mainland Europe & 


Asia 
people with an English-speaking 
country of birth 
people with non-English-speaking 
country of birth 
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among migrants, those resident in 
Australia for more than 20 years 


people with a degree o7 a diploma 


employed women 
among employed women, those 
working full-time 


among employed women, those in 
professional, technical and services 
jobs 

among employed women, those in 
clerical, sales, trades and production 
process jobs 


men with incomes above male 
average weckly earnings, 
Catholics and people with no 
religion 

women with one child 


people living in Queensland, 
Northern Territory and Tasmania 


among migrants, those resident an 
Austraha for less chan 5 years 


people who did not have degree or a 
diploma 


women not in the labour force 


among employed women, those 
working part-tune 


men with incomes below male 
average weekly carnings 


religions other than Catholic, 
Anglican or Protestant 


women with no children 


people living m Victoria 


With perhaps the single exception of the below average use of marnage 
counselling in the State of Victoria, the above or below average use of 
marriage counselling services is not startling in absolute terms. While there 
is a deficit of recent, non-English-speaking migrants and a surplus of people 
of upper socio-economic status, particularly women, marriage counselling 
clearly caters for substantial proportions of migrants and people of lower 
socio-economic status. With a little more emphasis upon the deficit groups 
noted above, marriage counselling would be broadly representauve of 


Australians in general. 


PLEASE NOTE: on page 49, ‘people of non-English. 
Speaking country of birth’ should appear under the right-hand 


column entitled “Below average’. 


PLEASE NOTE: on page 50, ‘among employed women, those 
in clerical, sales, trades and production process jobs’ should 
appear under the right-hand column entitled “Below average’. 
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Designed to evaluate the effectiveness of marnage counselling, the «tudy 
faced the dilemma of what constitutes a satisfactory outcome of marriage 
counselling. Satisfacuon with outcome depends on the definition of the 
goals of the service which vary from chent to chent, counsellor, society 
generally, and funding bodies such as the Attorney-General’s Department 
In other words, one’s franiy of reference, to paraphrase Hunt (1985), wall 
determine how one defines a good outcome. 


The difficulty im evaluating marriage counselling occurs because ats 
functions are contradictory. The role of marriage counselling ty to assist 
with both ‘mending and ending relationships’ (Hunt 1985). Chents them- 
selves are often in conflict «bout what their goals are im seeking counselling, 
Those concerned with the social issues and costs of increasing divorce rates 
and ensuing welfare costs will perceive a satisfactory outcome to be | 
remaining in the relationship. However, when separation is the issue, in | 
addition to reconcihation the other mayor goal of marriage counselling may 
well be assisting couples to separate with a minimum amount of pain, 

Ideally chents should feel more able to relate to cach other less destructiv sly, 
to stay connected in their role as parents when there are children involy ed. 
and to achieve increased sausfaction with life. 


In evaluating the efficacy of counselling, studies of marrage counselling 
tend to report levels of individual satisfaction rather than the Syoine’ sausta- 
tion of the couple. Counsellors percerve the outcome as satisfactory if 
clients gain insight, have made decisions they feel are right tor them, and 
finish counselling feelmg more integrated and happier and able to relate less 
destructively (Hunt 1985, Kaslow 1987, Hartn 1988). Hunt (1985) raises 
the issue of who is the chent m marriage counselling. the one who seeks 
counselling when only one half of a relauonship is involved, or both 
tidividualy when they seek counselling together, or ‘is the relauonslip 
always deemed to be the chent’? She goes on to argue: ‘Tf the relauionship ts 
the chent. then the outcome needs to be considered in terms of what 
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S happened within that relationship and m terms of who defines the mprove- 
f ment in or the quality of that relationship’ (p. 13). 

ee 

-. For the most part, the individual is the unit of analysis m the present 
a study; where data from both partners are available, couples will be looked 
ca at. In this way, while concentrating on the mdividual client, the study will 
. also touch on the issue of couple benefits and satisfaction with marriage 
counselling, and enable us to compare and contrast individual and couple 


results. 


: 


Itis widely acknowledged that wives have lower marital sansfaction than 
husbands and tend to mitate the separation in the majority of cases. The 
majority of marrage counselling chents and counsellors are also female. 
Reiger (1987) has suggested that counselling or the therapeutic approach can 
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of be characterised as the ‘proissionalismy of traditional fer imme skills of 
‘ mutual support, empathy and emotional expressiveness’. Some writers 
: suggest that the whole counselling approach 1s more feminine than mascu- 
S hne m orientation as itis based on talking through problems and gaining 
insight, rather than instrumentally oriented, where concrete suggesdons are 
"i made and advice given. This suggests that counselling 1 likely to be more 


effective for women than for men, which may explain why women are 
mor. hkely than men to initiate counselling. As the main focus of marrage 
counselling 15 the relanonship, and if counselling 1s more effective with 
women than men, this raises questions about the definition of effectiveness. 
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Since the mayor aim of this study was to evaluate the effecaveness of 
Marriage Counselling, a two-stage longitudinal desigu Was used. Consisting 
of a pre-counselling and post-counselling survey. 

The mital stage of the study obtained a profile of marrage counselling 
chents. Assessments were made of chent expectations of counselling, their 
pathways to seeking counselling and their individual general hfe satistac- 
tion. Assessments of several dimensons of their relanonship were also 
made — the level of consensus in the relationship, a global relanonship 
satisfaction measure, thar level of commitment to the relanonship, their 
estimate of how hkely at was that the relagonslup would continue, and an 
estimate of how they perceived the consequences of separation. 
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The second phase of the study, conducted eight months after counselling, 
looked at the effectiveness of counselling and outcomes of counselling. In 
addition to using repeated measures from the pre-counselling survey, 
several perspectives of effectiveness Were mcuded as measured by chents’ 
perceptions of change and improvement in their relanonship, for them- 
selves personally and in the problems brought to counselling Satsfaction 
with the counselling experience and outcomes Was also measured, 
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In summary, from the pre-counselling survey, the amns of the study were : 
to determine: : 
Who uses marriage counselling agencies: E 
e Why clients come to counselling; 

e What are client’s expectations of marriage counselling agenaes; 

e Whether these differ according to the chent’s mdividual and relanonshp 
characteristics; 

e What the pathways to marriage counselling for clients are; 

e Who initiates counselling: 

¢ Who refers people to marnage counselling. : 


From the post-counselling survey, the aims were to determine: 

@ What impact marrage counselling has on changes in individual character- i 
istics, such as self-esteem and sense of wellbemg: E 

e@ What impact marriage counscis:g has on changes in relanonslnp charac- : 
teristics such as, status, satisfaction, consensus, level of commitment, 
confidence of contnuation, and the costs and benefits of connnunng the 
relationship. 


The study's anny were to determme how effecnve counselhng was for 
indmiduals, ther relanonships and probleni resolution! The study also 
aimed to determine in what way chents were assisted by counselhng, and ; 
how they viewed the erpertence of the counseling process, including 
satisfacnon with how counsellmg helped them individually, helped ther : 
relationship, and helped them solve the problems they came to counselling 
about. 
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Tis study has attempted to answer clements of Beck's (1975) often posed 
questions ‘ls mantal counselling effective? With whom, with what prob- 
lems, by what methods of assessment, within what ome frame .. .?’ 
However, a mailed survey with hnnted scope for individual expression of 
opinion and no opportunity for probing by the researcher for meanmy and 
interpretation, can present only one dimension. The inherent compleaity of 
human relationslnps with them mulupheity of expectauons, hopes, options 
and restraints can only be touched upon. The chents m our study came to 
counselling cach wath their own defimoon of their problems and concerns 
and hopes for their resolution or amehoranon, Those together and those 
separated, men and women, all came with ther own perception of reahty, 
not always shared with each other — or perhaps, the researcher. 
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Counselling, too, 1s an intricate, sometmes convoluted process, bent on 
clarifying often inchoate thoughts and feehngs, modifying behaviours, 
providing an alterustive view of situanons, and ampartng skills to improve 
human relationships. 
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While common themes emerge, the individuality of cach person's expert- 
ence 1s also revealed. The very pnvate nature of imnmate relauonslnps and 
how they prosper or fal can only be partially unveded m= this broad 
brushstroke of the effectiveness of counselling m assisting this process. 
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Measurement 


When clients seek marriage counseling they are often distressed, and for 
this reason the study attempted to be as unobtrusive and non-threatenmg as 
possible. Information collected in the pre-counselling survey was therefore 
kept to a minimum. (Copies of both the pre-counselling and post-counsel- 
ling survey questionnaires are included as Appendrs 1. Details of scales used 
in the analysis are included in Appendix 2) 

To gain some measure of general life satisfaction, 17 items from the Life 
Satisfaction Scale used by Headey and Weanng (1981) and Weston (1986) 
were chosen. This scale has been used in Australia since the late 197s and 
the results over time appear consistent. Use of this scale enables a compari- 
son of the marriage counselling s*mple with the general population on hfe 
satisfaction measures. Items selected for use rel....! to standard of living, 
relationship, and personal feelings of self-worth. Two factor-based scales 
were created: a twelve-item wellbeimg scale (alpha rehability .877 cor the 
pre-counselling measure, alpha reliability .908 for the post-counselling 
survey), and a five-1tem self-esteem measure (alpha reliability pre-counselling y 
survey .864, post-counselling alpha .904). In addition to these scales, : 
marital satisfaction was looked at and compared pre- and post-counselling. : 

A measure from the Headey and Weanng Life Sansfaction Scale was : 
included to obtain a ‘measure of marital or relanonship sausfaction’. To 
obtain a measur of marital consensus a scale based on part of the Spamer 
Dyadic Adjustment Scale was included. This provides measures of level of 
affection within the relanonship and also a measure of consensus on major : 
relationship issues. A ten item, marital consensus scale was created with an 
alpha reliability m the pre-counselling survey of .832 and post-counselling 
alpha .889. 

As Sabatelli (1988) poimts out, research ito marital adjustment and 
satisfaction has ‘obscured the importance of the need to develop measures of 
other concepts, such as commitment, dependence, perceived inarital alter- 
; natives and barners to the dissoluson of a marnage’. In this study an 
7 attempt has been made to get some measure of these dimensions. [tems on 
commitment to the relationship, perceived likehhood of dissolution of the 
relationship, and a measure of the consequences of separation which looks 
at how much better or worse life would be without the relanonship were 
included. This ‘consequences’ scale 1 a four-item scale with an alpha 
reliability of .64 in the pre-counselling study and .68 1m the post-counselling 
study. The last three measures were based on items taken from a survey of 
families and households m the United States (Bumpass 1987). 
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c Directors of all the approved marnage counselling agencies were contacted 

i by letter requesting their assistance with the study. Counsellors were : 
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provided with letters ceaplamny the study and instrnctions for condncting 
the study. Agencies were pnd ten dollars for cach case ieterview to offset 
the expenses incurred in partapatng m the study. 

Of the then 23 approved marnage comselling agencies, two agencies 
did not participate because they were in the middle of admiistranve 
reorganisation, | 

In order to reduce the .. ve the study would take from the counselling 
interview, the newly revised Attomey-General’s Department forms were 
used to collect demographic and other counselhng process mformation. 
Agencies were contacted by che Atturney-General’s Department confirm- 
ing the use of these information sheets by the Institute. The Attorney- 
General's Department was esponsibk for collecnon of the data forms and 
relevant data were sent to the instinxe m computerised format. 

Allnew clients who approached the marnage counselhng agencies for the 
first time between 13 October and 19 November 1987 were asked by their 
counsellors to take part in the Institute's study. Clients who were not m any 
relanonsnp or were not attending counselhng about a relationship were 
excluded smee the study's objectives were related to the ams of marnage 
counselling as defined im the Family Law Ad. Chents who agreed to 
Parhicipate in the study signed a consent form giving the Insanite pernms- 
sion to contact them agam at a later date. Chents were assured ina letter 
handed to them by the counsellor, that partapation was enurely volumtary 
and would not affect the receipt of counselhng at the agency. 
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Counsellors sere requested to fill out a ferm indicating the reasons, 
Where possible, for chent non-participanon an the study Counsellors 
retained the professional discretion not to approach clients whom they felt 
tu be too distressed. According to the mormation received from agennes, 
approximately one m five cases refused to participate, 16 per cent were 
considered mehgible and 10 per cent were not asked) These forms were’ 
filled out with vanable degrees of accuracy The most common reasons 
counsellors noted for non-parhopanon were. chents Were too distressed or 
hosnle and refused or were not asked to parhuipate, chents Were concerned 
about confidennalty, there was insuffigent time as chents came late and 
there were language or intellectual difficulties. 

Counsellor and agency cooperanon was an nnportant factor m obtammg 
chent participation in the study. Based on the (incomplete) inforniation 
provided by the agennes, there Was great Vanability in response rates across 
agencies Which ranged from zero to around 75 per cent of new cents seen 
during the study penod. 

A total of 1325 chents completed the intial queshonnarre and signed the 
consent form, and of these, 1302 people. coomng from 937 separate relation- 
ships provided usable responses. Througho at the report, responses of men 
and women are considered separately. Smee many indrvidiials came with a 
partner to the first intermew, two perspectives of the one relanonship were 
often obtamed. Analysing data by sex eliminated any bias that may have 
occurred because of this The post-counselling survey was conducted eight 
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months after the initial survey All chents Darth tpating in the fist phase of 
the study were surveyed by marl. A telephone follow-up survey was 
conducted to merease the response rate. 


Response Rates 


thie € 


Of the 1302 usable responses, 60 per cent of respondents were female (777) . 
and 40 per cent male (525), This is the same ratio of males to females that j 
attend marriage counselling overall. Forty-seven per cent of the females at 
the first survey came to counselling with a partner (365) compared to 69 per 
cent (365) of the males. Thus men are sigmticantly more ikely than women 
to have come with their spouse partner. According to the Attorney- 
General's Department, 3272 new chents attended Marfrage counsellmg 
during the survey pertod and AIFS estimates this represents 2262 cases. As 
data were collected on 1302 clients, this gives a response rate of 40 per cent. 
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Figure 1 shows the response rates for the pre-counselhny survey. The 
response rates for males and females were simular, 39 per cent and 41 per 
cent respectively However, the response rate for cases ts estimated at 46 per 
cent: This discrepancy 1s due to the fact that often one chent attends without 
their partner for the intake interview (when the surs ey Was conducted) and 
the partner attends on subsequent visits. which would place them outside 
the sample but included in the Attorney General's figures, 


| 
yi Figure t: Response rate Time 1 survey 
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| 33% (n=525) 41% (n= I77) 
} 
| 
= moles nm 1362 fernoles n= 1910 


The Institute's sample for the pre-counselling survey Was not sigmiticant- 


#38 § 3 3 4 3 


ly different from the chent sampling trame on the follow my characteristics, 
country of birth, Enghsh-speaking versus non-English-speaking country of 
birth, educanon (tertiary or not), region (for females), labour force status, 
Whether employed tal! or part-time (for working women). occupation 
(females), duranon of marrage However, there were significantly fewer 
Catholic men represented and fewer men m lower status occ upations Phere 
were also significant differences in response rates by State or Territory 


(Table 14). 
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Table 14: Response rates for cach State, pre-counselling survey ; 
Males Fems > 3 
% % 3 
2 43 i 
35 44 E 
29 30 2 
56 54 E 
48 48 & 
23 28 ; 
34 37 
29 3 
" 39 4] 
(525) (777) a 
Cureensland, which has the highest rate of participation in mariage 3 
counselling, had a very low response rate in the study. Tasmania and ACT * 
also had low response rates (although these States are small in population) s 
Western Australia and South Australia had high response rates. 
Response | rates by State were not as variable m the post-counseiling } 
survey, as s they were im the pre-counselling survey, but again, response rates 
were hight for South Australia and Western Australia (Table 15). Agam, 3 
variability in response rate by State 1s seen with South Australia and : 
Western Australia being particularly high. 
Table 15: Response rates for cach State, post-counselling : 
Males Females ; 
State % % 
NSW 27 42 : 
Vic 36 48 ? 
Qld 2% 42 5 
SA 43 52 : 
WA At 50) 
Tas * & 
NT ® * 
ACT * 53 : 
Total 33 46 
(n) (163) (336) 


The number of usable responses at the ame of the post-counselling 
survey was 534 — that 1s, 41 per cent of the pre-counselling sample. Sixty- 
eight per cent (365) were female and 32 per cent (169) were male, The 
response rate for males in the second stage of the study was 32 per cent 
compared to 47 per cent for women — a significant difference (Figure 2) : 
Again, it was found that males who had come intually with a partner were ; 
more likely to remain in the sample after counselling. However, according 
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to the Attorney-General’s staustics, men appear overall more hkely to drop 
out of counselling after one interview. Other studies report dus same sex 
bias (Wiederkehr et al. 1981; Hunt 1985). 


Figure 2: Response rate Time 2 survey 
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Attempts were made to contact 450 of the post-counselling non- 
respondents by telephone. Respondents were contacted over a period of five . 
week nights between 5.30pm and 8.30pm. Respondents contacted and 
answering selected questionnaire items numbered 126 — a 26 per cent 
response rate, While there was a small refusal rate, problems occurred 
mainly because the call was not answered or the person had moved. Fifty- 
six per cent of the telephone respondents were female and 44 were male. 
Including the telephone respondents, a total response rate for the post- 
counselling survey of 51 per cent was achieved. 

Higher response rates (50-70 per cent) have been reported for some other 

marriage counselling studies (Huppert 1975, Eckersley and Garrow 1976; 
Beck and Jones 1973; Burnett 1985), however, different screening processes 
were sometumes used to select the mital samples. Similar or lower response 
rates (20-40 per cent) were obtained in other studies (Hunt 1985; Wieder- 
kehr et al. 1981; Cramb and Hills 1982). 
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PARTICIPANTS 


In taking a census of new clients in a certam time period this study provides 
a detailed profile of who marrage counselling chents are nm Australia. The 
following analysis is based on data collected in the pre-counselling question- 
naire and data provided by the Attorney-General’s Department Denio- 
graphic and Face Sheets. As there are differential response rates to these 
questionnaires, the total numbers of respondents will vary: 


Institute Questionnaire n= 1302 (100 per cent), 
Demographic Data n= 1216 (93 per cent), 
Face Sheet n= 1005 (77 per cent) 


The client profile below examines individual characterisucs, relanonships 
factors, counselling expectations and presenting problems, Smee the ratio of 
males to females differs so greatly, 1« was decided to report on males and 
females separately and compare any significant differences between them. 
Table 16 describes the individual characteristics of respondents at the me 
counselling began. 


Demographic Characteristics 


Age Women tended to be sigmficantly younger than men, but dus is 
likely co be related to the difference im the age at marnage between men and 
women, with womer marrying at sn earher age. Half of the respondents 
were 35 years anc . scr; a third were between the ages of 36 and 45 years 


Place of birth Three-quarters of men and women were Australan-born 
and, in all, nine out of ten were from English-speaking backgrounds. 


Education Women tended to be less well educated than men. The fact that 
a third of initial clients had a low education (Year 10 or less) indicates that 
marriage counselling is accessible to a broad cross-section of the populanon. 
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Table 16: Individual characteristics at the start of counselling 


Age of respondent 
under 25 

26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

51+ 

Total 

Education 

Year 10 or less 
Leaving/HSC 
Trade 
Degree/diploma 
Total 

Place of birth 
Australia 

New Zealand 
United Kingdom 
Europe 

Asia 

Middle East 
Other 

Total 

Religion 
Catholic 
Anglican, Protestant 
Jewish 

Muslim 

No religion 
Other 

Total 
Employment status 
Full-time 
Part-time 

Casual 
Unemployed 
Student 

Home duties 
Other 


Total 

Occupation 
Student 

Clerk, sales 
Managerial, admin 


Marriage Counselling in Australia 


n 


Sex of Respondent 


Female 


% n 
5 68 
21 169 
25 170 
20 139 
16 85 
yj Ry) 
6 31 
100 701 
33 249 
29 260 
17 61 
22 124 
100 700 
77 556 
1 12 
14 $9 
4 25 

! 11 

1 2 

2 1y 
100 714 
21 181 
40 252 
1 3 

1 3 
29 130 
8 45 
100 O13 
84 217 
2 151 
2 54 
7 31 

i 24 

1 204 

4 i 
100 692 
1 13 
13 173 
13 42 
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Horne duties 1 0 135 100 
Transport, comm, serv 33 il 50 8 
© Trades, labourer 131 28 46 7 
Professional 123 % lol 25 
Other 35 7 y 6 
Total 470 100 657 100 
> Major income source 
as Salary, wages 367 77 356 60) 
Self employed 57 12 30 5 
Partners income 6 I 100 17 
Unemployment benefit 18 4 17 3 
Workers compensation 1 0 I 0 
Student allowance 5 1 1 4 
Supporting parent 6 1 28 5 
Retired/age pension 7 I 6 I 
Invalid pension 5 t 6 I 
Sickness benefit 4 t a 3 
Other 3 l 10 2 
Total 479 100 595 100 
Income 
Less than 8000) 39 9 153 33 
8001-12. 000 2 6 68 14 
12001-15.000 33 5 43 9 
15 001-18. 000 49 12 50 1 
18 001-22 000 71 17 59 i) 
22001-26000 79 19 49 10 
26001-30000 31 {2 19 4 
30001-50000 75 18 23 5 
Over 50 000 10 2 6 l 
Total 423 100 470 100 


Religion’ Where data on religion (an optional question) 15 available, it was 
found that one in five males were Catholic compared to 30 per cent of 
women. Four out of ten males and females came from Protestant back- 
grounds. Twenty-nine per cent of men and 21 per cent of women stated 
they had no religion. 


Employment status The majority of men (84 per cent) were m full-time 
employment compared to 31 per cent of women, however almost one-third 
of women were doing part-time or casual work. Only 29 per cent of 
women identified themselves as housewives. Seven per cent of men and 
four per cent of women stated they were unemployed. 


Occupational status Women in employment tended to be 1 clerical and 
sales occuptions or professional occuptions, whereas men tended to be 
professional or in trade. 


Major income sources Seventy-seven per cent of males and 60 per cent of 
females worked for salaries and wages: 12 per cent of men and 5 per cent of 
women were self-employed. Seventeen per cent of women had their 
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ms partner's income as their main source of income. Government assistance : 
aa was the main source of income for 10 per cent of men compared to 18 per 
Ba cent of women. Five per cent of women were on Supporting Parents — ,¢ 
e Benefits, four per cent were receiving a student allowance, three per cent * 
E were on sickness beneft and 3 per cent were unemployed. : 
Income The median income for males was $18000-$22000 and for 4 
females $12000~$15.000. Since houschold income was not requested on the ‘ 
Attorney-General’s form, an accurate measure of total income was not is 
obtained. : 
Relationship Table 17 sets out the characteristics of respondent's relation- : 
ships when they first attended counselling. ; 
Table 17: Relationship characteristics at the start of counselhng : 
Sex of Respondent : 
fs Male Female q 
n % n % . 
+ 
iM Relationshup status : 
= Married, together 307 59 496 64 
m Married, separated 132 25 165 21 - 
4 De facto 34 7 59 8 : 
e De facto, separated 26 e| 28 4 : 
FA Individual 23 4 24 3 : 
& Total Doe 100 ree) 100 
4 Duration of relationship 
es 3 years and under 93 22 118 19 
3 4-9 years 119 28 177 28 
= 10-15 83 20) 129 2) 
© 16-20 65 15 110 17 
z 20+ 61 14 102 16 
y Total 421 100 636 100 
Children 
: Children 283 71 480, 76 
a No children 118 29 155 24 
: Total 401 100) 635 100 
: Relationship status The majority of clients (59 per cent of men and 64 per 
: cent of women) were 1m intact marriages when they first came to counsel- 
: ling. Twenty-five per cent of men were married but separated from their 
a wives compared to 21 per cent of women who were separated from their 
E husbands. Twelve per cent of both men and women came about a de facto 
A relationship; 7 per cent of these men were currently living with their partner : 
i and 5 per cent had separated compared to 8 per cent and 4 per cent of the 
a women respectively. Four per cent of men and 3 per cent of women came to 
i counselling about a relationship where the couple were nov living together. E 


Children Approximately 71 per cent of men and 76 ner cent of women 
had children living with them. 
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Duration of relationship Around one-fitth of men and women had been 
in relationships for three years and under. Just over a quarter of mien and 
wonien had been together four to nme years. One-fifth had been together 
ten to fifteen years. Fifteen per cent of men and 17 per cent of women had 
been in their relationship for 16 to 20 years, and 14 per cent of men and 16 
per cent of women had been together over 20 years. During 1987, the 
median duration of marriages that ended in divorce was 10.2 years. 


Personal Characteristics 


Whilst the main focus of counselling is the relationship, when chents come 
to counselling they come both as individuals and as partners in a relation- 
ship. Therefore in addition to collecting formation about the client's 
demographic characteristics, the study describes some of the chent’s per- 
sonal characteristics. 

Information on individual clients’ wellbeing and self-esteem were meas- 
ured. Heady and Wearing (1981) and Weston (1986) have consistently found 
that Australians report very high levels of satisfaction with their closest 
personal relationships, their children, marriage, and friends. They have 
found moderately high levels of satisfaction in areas relating to work, 
income and standard of living. Also, satisfaction levels are moderate in the 
more introspective self-related areas such as selt-fulfilliment, and self-esteem 
and sex life. The area where they found relatively low satisfaction levels are 
those relating to spending wie, physical fitness and_ political values. 
(According to Heady and Wearing (1981) high sausfaction 1s a score of 7. 1- 
9.0, moderately high satisfaction 1s 6.0-7.0, and low satisfaction 1s 1-5.9). 
Broadly, a comparison with our findings on Ife satisfaction at the start of 
counselling (Table 18) indicates that apart from moderately high satisfaction 
with their relationship to their children. and issues such as job sausfaction, 
health and acceptance by others, marriage counselling chents are signifi- 
cantly lower in most areas, especially so in items relatng to their sex hfe, 
their marriage and personal hfe when they present at marnage counselling 
services. 

Examining individual items relating to lite sausfaction, there are sig- 
nificant differences between men and women on items regarding economic 
matters such as income and standard of hving, depending on their relation- 
ship status with those who are already separated being least satisfied. Health 
is another area where there are significant differences, with the separated, 
particularly women, reporting least sausfaction. When it comes to issues 
such as personal and emotional life, social hfe, goals and purposes tn life, 
acceptance by othets, and how interesting life is, the separated are sig- 
nificantly less satisfied with their lives than those in relationships. Wives in 
intact relationships, however, are less sausfied than their mates. 

Women have significantly lower levels of sausfaction than men on 
income, health, personal and emotional life, and items that relate generally 
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Table 18: Wellbemg by sex dnd relationship status at the start of counselling 
(mean differences) 


Rang, 1-9: High = 7.1-9.0 — Moderate = 6.0-7.0 — Low = 1-5.9 


Male Female 
Together Apart Total Together Apart Total 
% % % % % % 

Income 5.7 5.2 5.63 5.5 4.9 5.37 
Standard of living 6.4 6.0 6.33 6.4 5.7 6.23 
Job (where applicable) 6.0 5.7 5.97 60 6.3 6.16 
Independence 5.5 5.5 5.59 5.0 5.2 5.13 
Health 6.6 6.3 6.55 6.1 5.9 6.09 
Personal and emotional hfe 4.8 3.9 456 3.7 3.8 3.81 
Social life and friendships 5.7 5.0 5.56 5.0 5.5 5.60 
Acceptance by others 6.4 5.9 6.26 6.3 6.2 6.29 
How interesting life is 5.8 5.3 5.72 3.4 5.3 5.29 
How you would like tobe 5.7 55 5 69 5.3 5.5 5.42 
Purpose in life 5.6 5.2 5.52 5.2 5.0 5.18 
Way you handle problems 5.4 5.0 5.53 50 5.0 5.01 
Accomplishing 1n hfe 5.8 53 5.65 5.2 5.2 5.24 
Relationship with children = 7 0 69 6 98 7.1 6.7 7.02 
Sex life 49 4.2 4.79 +4 4.5 4.51 
Marriage relationship 4.8 34 4.46 4.1 3.3 4.00 
(n) 330 155 485 536 188 724 


to self esteem. They are also siginficantly less satisfied with their relation- 
ships with their children, their sex life and marriage. 

Weston (1986) found that women prior to divorce generally had a lower 
sense of wellbeing than men. Research on martial satisfaction has consist- 
ently found lower satisfaction for wives than husbands (Brannen and 
Collard 1982; Bernard 1972). Also the perceived quality of marriage effects 
the wellbeing of wives more than husbands (Thompson and Walker 1989). 
Weston (1986) suggests that the lower morale of wives may lead them to see 
other areas of their lives more negatively. 


Wellbeing and Self-esteem Measures 


Several scales were developed from these wellbeing items which provide a 
ineasure of general wellbeing and a self-esteem scale (as discussed previ- 
ously). As Table 19 shows, there were significant differences between men 
and women on both these scales. Women had significantly lower sense of 
wellbeing and self-esteem than men when they first came to counselling. 
People living together when they came to counselling tended to have a 
higher sense of wellbeing, particularly males (F=9.15; p=.002). It should be 
noted though, that the means of all groups fall in the moderately low 
satisfaction category. 
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ye. Table 19: Self-esteem and wellbemg scales — mean difference by sex and relauion- : 
ex ship status, pre-counseling = * 7 
Be. 3 
a Standard of living xX STD Cases é 
US: Self-esteem (5-item scale) 7 
ae Range 5-45: High = 36-45 = Moderate = 30-35 Low = 5-29 4 
es Apart 26.3 7.3 328 i 
sc. male 26.5 7.2 148 Zl 
= female 26.1 7.4 17 + 
a Together 27.1 6.4 813 4 
= male 28.6 6.0 312 3 
female 26.1 6.5 501 : 
zis Wellbeing (12-item scale) ‘ 
Ss Range 12-108: = High = 85-108 = Moderate = 72-84 Low = 0-71 3 
a. Apan 64 14.7 294 : 
male 65 14.6 139 + 
& female 63 14.8 155 i 
Together 67 12.6 722 : 
E male 70 11.3 288 : 
= female 05 13.3 > 434 : 
a aE I a a aa aaa aaa 2 
FS : 
be —————— i 
a Relationship Characteristics t 
&. 
3. Emotional status of the relationship Since the literature suggests that the ‘ 
{emotional state of the marriage at the ume of counselling 1s a predictor of ; 
id outcome (Beach and Broderick 1983), in addition to looking at the actual : 
t relationship status, measures of satsfaction with the relationship, level of 
~~. commitment to the relanonship, how optumustic the respondent was about 


the relationship continuing or not and some idea of what the costs would be 
to the individual if the relationship broke down were obtained. 


28 


Satisfaction with Relationship 


Among the wellbemg items discussed previously, a measure of marital and 
relationship satisfaction was included. It found that satisfaction with their 
marriage relationship and sex hfe is low in all groups and not significantly 
lower for any particular group, although males m imtact relationships appear 
more satisfied than all females and separated males. 
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Commitment to the Relationship : 


Partners in a relationship may have different levels of commitment to the 
relationship; and this may affect motivation to seek counsclling as well as 
the result of counselling. Taking the indiidual respondent's view of 
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commitment and likelihood of separation or divorce 1m 1solation from the 
perception of his or her partner’s view of these issucs is im some ways 
distorting. Therefore it was decided to look at the issue of commitment 
from the viewpoint of the couple (Table 20). In other words, does the 
respondent feel both partners are committed to the relationship, or that he 
or she only is committed, or his or her partner only, or that neither have a 
commitment to the relationship? 


Table 20: Perceived commitinent to the rel-tionship 


Male Female 
Both committed 49% 51% 
Tam committed 29% 16% 
Partner is committed 12% 18% 
Neither is committed 10% 16% 


Here we see that there are significant differences between men and women 
on how they perceive the level of commitment in their relationship. 
Women report being less committed than men, and are more likely to 
report that neither is committed in the relationship. 

Commitment levels alone may not be an accurate predictor of counselling 
and relationship outcomes so a measure was developed that combined level 
of commitment with the level of optimism or pessimisin about the relation- 
ship surviving. 


Table 21: Commntment/Opumism levels 


Male Female 


Together Apart Total Together Apart Total 
Committed/low separanon 


chance 44 21 40 39 in| 35 
Committed/high separation 

chance 36 4] 38 32 28 30 
Not committed 20 39 22 29 62 35 
(n) ‘ 341 158 489 555 193 648 


As Table 21 shows, the level of commitment and optimism or pessimism 
about the likely survival of the relationship varies little for men and women 
still in their relationship. Forty-four per cent of men and 39 per cent of 
women are committed and are optimistic about the future of the relation- 
ship compared to only 21 per cent of men and 11 per cent of women who 
were separated. The separated men are more likely than separated women 
to be committed to their relationship but pessimistic about its future (41 per 
cent compared to 28 per cent of separated women). Two-thirds of separated 
women came to counselling not committed to their relationship. 
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When explormg the dimension of commitment, it 15 necessary to consid- 
er the several aspects of commutment, For some commitnient may mean an 
all-giance to the msttution of marnage and the sacredness of the marital 
bond which may remain separate from any evaluation of the satisfaction 
within the relationship or a wish to improve the relanonsp. For others, 
commitinent may mean a desire to work on improving the relationship, but 
have little connection to religious or moral beliefs about the permanence of 
marrage, Another aspect of commitment may be associated with the wish 
not to disrupt the lives of children, again not always related to levels of 
affect, ntumacy or satisfaction with the relanonship (Morgan and Scanzom 
1987; Scanzoni, Polonko, Tachman and Thompson 1989). 


Perceptions of Consequences of 
Breakdown 


Respondents were asked about the consequences if the relanonsmp did not 
survive, that is, whether hfe would be better or worse if the relanonship 
ended. A scale combining items concerning standard of living, social hfe, 
sex hfe, career opportunites and whether these aspects of life would be 
better or worse if the relationship were to end was developed 


Consequences scale Mean . SD H 
Males 12.76 2.8 460) 
Females 12.98 2.6 649 
Range = 4-16 t-test not significant 


There were no sigmficant differences between men and women on this 
scale. 

In exchange theory terms (Levinger 1976, Udry 1981), there are costs and 
benefits to all decisions made about relanonships. Although a relanonship 
may be unsatisfactory m many ways, if there are considerable costs or 
barriers to leaving it, a behef chat hfe would be worse, the chances of 
remainmy in the relanonship increase. On the other hand, af one as optinis- 
tic about hfe without the relanonship, then one ts more hkely to leave 
Udry (1981) observes that individuals take an ‘inventory’ of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the relavonship. Restraints, attractions or alternatives 
may be psychological or practical im origin. 

Table 22 shows chents’ perceptions of their options if they were to 
separate. Sixty-three per cent of women, compared to 44 per cent of men, 
beheved their standard of hving would be worse — a significant difference 

Concerning social hfe there 1s hetle difference between men and worn. 
about one-third feel their social hfe would be better outside the relanonsinp, 
just over one-third feel it would not make much difference, and the 
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Table 22: Consequences if relationship breaks down for those in intact relation- 
ships at the start of counselling 


Consequence Males Females 
% 


Standard of living 
Better 

Same 

Worse 

Social life 

Better 

Same 

Worse 
Career opportunities 
Better 

Same 

Worse 

Sex life 

Better 

Same 

Worse 

Being a parent 
Better 

Same 

Worse 
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remaining shghtly less than one-third feel that things would be worse. The 
majority of men and women believe that staying or leaving the relationship 
will not affect their career prospects. When it comes to sex life, more than 
one-half of men and women believed they would be worse off without the 
spouse/partner. Men are far more pessimistic about their life as a parent 
without the relationshi, reflecting realistically that in most cases it is the 
mother who gets custody of the children. 
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Degree of Consensus and Conflict 
in the Relationship 


Items adapted from the Spanier Dyadic Adjustment Scale were used to 
examine the degree of consensus or disagreement in particular areas in the 
relationship. A marital consensus scale was created using items from the 
Spanier affection and consensus scales. This 1s a ten-item scale with an alpha 
reliability of .832. 

Males had a significantly higher level of relationship consensus than 
females (male mean 29.51 compared to female mean 28.10, SD males 7.03 
compared to female SD 7.5; t value 2.92; p.004). 

As Table 23 shows, if a two-way analysis of variance is conducted 
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Tadle 23: Mamtal consensus by sea and relanonship status ar tie start of counsel 
hng: mean differences 


Marital consensus (!0-item scale) Range 0-50" u 

Apart 267 77 281 
niale 28.0 76 182 
female 35.6 76 145 
Together 29 3 71 854 
male 30.0 67 326 


female 28.8 73 528 


looking at marital consensus by relanonsinp status contrellmg for sex 
(F i9.9; p<.000), those who have separated have the lowest marital 
consensus, with separated women reporting the Most disagreement or least 
agreement their relatrensnp. 

The areas of least consensus, as shown in Table 24, are srmilar for moles 
and females — handling conflict. showeng affection, sexual relanenship, 
individual ame, ame spent together, leisure and recreanon sues. How- 
ever, Women more than men also feel there ‘sa confhet over houschold 
tasks and the ams and goals of the relanonsinp. 


Table 24; Mantal consensus by sex 


Alinost Alinost 
Always always Occasionally Frequently always Always 
agree si disagree disagree disagree disagree 
5 4 3 2 l 0 
Male Female 
Handhag tinances 32 3.4 
Leisure unie 28 26 
Friends 31 31 
Amys aad goals 30 29 
Time spent together 28 26 
Deahng with in-laws 31 30 
Mayor deasions 33 31 
Household tasks 31 28 
Showing affection 26 25 
Work matters 31 30 
Sex {7 2.6 
Tndividual ume 27 27 
Drinkmy, drugs 33 30 
Handhng conflicts 25 22 
Raising children 32 29 


Although couples may disagree over some issues, these May Not Neces- 
sarily be important to the relationsnp, so in addition clients were asked to 
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rank the chee most miportant arcas of disagrcament a the relinonship 
(Figure Sand 4) These figures show that the most muportint areas for men 
and women whetha separated on together are about showing atfccon, 
ther sexual relagonship and the amount of time the couph spend together 
— all issues relited tot affective quality of the relauonslup, 
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Figure 3 importont creas of disogreement - Moles 
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Figure 4. Impcrtont areas of disogreement - Femoles 
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If. however. important areas of disagreement are looked at from: the 
couple perspecosve where vic have both parmicis moa tehonship (bable 
25). can be seen that permers seldom agree on che muportant areas of 
disagrecment within thou rcligonship Phas ghhyhes the difftrene awodas 
cach partner ni bring to counsellarg and the often disparate perceptions of 
men and women vonca The bighest levels of 


consensus about the most. He POLQINe ares ot disagreement Volo HA the 


ng then relutionship 


followmg areas than seual relauonship. showing affection aod the han- 
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Table 25: Important areas of disagreement within couples (= 352 couples) 


Area 


Handling finances 
Leisure time 

Friends 

Aims and goals 
Time spent together 
Dealing with in-laws 
Major decisions 
Houschold tasks 
Showing affection 
Work matters 

Sex 

Individual time 
Dnnking. drugs 
Handling confhcts 
Raising children 


Qo. 
ERIC 


Both Neither 
agree Males Females agree is 
Important only only important 
% % % % 
13 im if 64 
4 9 13 74 
3 6 5 84 
Il 13 15 59 
12 17 12 58 
6 7 6 80 
4 9 9 77 
5 10 7 78 
18 18 10 49 
3 7 5 83 
25 12 14 47 
4 1 I} 74 
6 4 10 79 
12 4 16 57 
7 10 9 72 
C: 
Oe 73 
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WHY CLIENTS CAME 
TO COUNSELLING 


Problems 


At the ame chents came to counselling they were asked by the Counsellor 
What the main issue was that brought them to counselling Many of the 
chent problems or issues identined by the Counsellors centred around the 
chent’s expectations for their relanonship and the focus of Counselling m 
terms of separation or improvement of the relationship) More speetfic issucs 
illustrate or expand upon the possible underlying reasons mflucnemy 
Whether the focus of Counsell ag and: expectations are about endimg: or 
mantamimng the relationship, 

Table 26 shows that more women (30%) than men (18%) who were 
already separated raised separation issues whereas separated men (26%) 
more than women (19%) were more concerned about reconaianon, 
Women im intact relatonsiips were also more concerned: wath separation 
(15°%) than men (9%) mi the same situation Aga, women appear to come 
to counselling more mehined toward separation and less inclined: toward 
reconctiation than men 


For those stillin thei relationship, Commumedtion was seen as a mayor 
suc (29% of men and 31% of women) Comments by respondents sugeest 


that. a problem identified as Communiation may often be a global way of 
madhwatng amore general erosion of the cmouonal tnd affecaye aspects of 


the rehnonsb-p For example, 


‘There way a lack of commumteation, a hak of sexual acieiy, and a lack of 
constdendtion from my partner” (Separated man) 


Ever for those who were alraady separated. a lack of Go garumication wats 
hnked with other dimensions of the marrage bretkdown. 


"There was a lack of cemmatation, a fecling of halplosness i iathing ow 
marrige collapse, foclings of haat aad rgecton | (Woman in an imtact rchigons)ip) 
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Table 26: Main issuc presented at first counsellmg session 


5 Male Female 

o Together Apart = Together Apart Total 
Issuc % % % % % 
Separation ) 18 15 30) * 16 
Reconciliation 4 26 2 19 9 

Legal requirement 1 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.8 
* | Access and custody 0.4 0.3 0.5 2 1 
‘4, Communication 29 13 31 11 24 
fe Loss of interest 4 3 7 3 5 
Sexual 7 2 5 3 5 
Affair 7 2 5 R) 5 
Role conflict 7 7 3 5 ? 
Arguineits l4 3 10 4 ] 
Violence 2 7 3 7 4 
In-law problems 2 2 ! —_ 1 

Finance 1 _ 0.5 ~_ 0.4 
Parenting 5 4 5 3 4 
Personal problems 3 2 4 5 4 

Health 1 —_ 1 _ 0.6 
Remarriage 0.4 4 5 3 2 
Other 2 3 1 3 3 

n= 249 123 408 154 979 : 


i A range of issues, cach identified as problems by a small proportion of 
4 clients, could be interpreted as actual or potential threats to the stability of 
‘ the relationship, for example, loss of interest in the relationship, an affair, 
sexual problems, arguments, violence, and role conflicts. The following 
comments illustrate these problem areas. 


‘Our sex life mainly, or lack of interest” (Female in an intact relavonship) 


‘My wife wants to be a busmesswoman and 1s not interested in family life.’ (Male in 
an intact relationship) 


As discussed previously, sexual issues were considered an important are? 
, of disagreement for approximately 40 per cent of men and women hving 
together and 41 per cent of men and 32 per cent of women who were 
separated. Showing affection was $0 for 37 per cent of men and 31 per cent 
of women in intact relationships and 44 per cent of men and 32 per cent of 
separated women. 

Affairs and sexual difficulties have been imterpreted as a symbol, a 
reflection of other prol.ematic areas in the relationship, especially those 
related to acceptance and rejection of the self as an ndividual and as a partner 
(Hartin 1988; Dicks 1967). These comments contirm this assumption. 


‘ ‘Unhappy in myself and in our relationship especially in areas of sex.” (Woman in 
intact relationship) , 
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‘Build up of conflicts not vented culminating in affatrs * 
relationship) 


(Woman im intact 


Incidents of violence Were mentioned by seven per cent of separated nen 
and women and two per cent of men and wonten living together at the nme 
of counselling. 


‘My partner’s drinking, belting me up. (Separated woman) 


Another indicator of the extent of violence in relanonships can be mferred 
from responses to a question which asked respondents how they nnght deal 
with serious disagreements. Approximately one-quarter of men and 
women stated that they would sometimes hit or throw things at each other 
and another nine per cent of men and five per cent of women said this 
occurred often. When only the responses of couples were considered, 23 per 
cent of both parmers said they both sometimes hit or threw thmys at each 
other. 

Money, as a specific problem, was surprisingly absent from the hst of 
issues, suggesting, perhaps, the expectation on the part of both chents and 
counsellors that counselhnyg 1s about the mterpersonal aspects of relationships. 

As discussed previously, however, how faunly finances were handled 
Was an Important area of disagreement for nearly one-quarter of men and 
Women i intact relaionsmps and for 19 per cent of separated men and 
25 per cent separated women. 

Scanzom (1982) has observed how the control of money ma marnage 
reveals conflicting assumptions about power and authority in the issues 
related to marital tensions Given the format of the question, we have no 
way of deternmmng whether this response means disagreement over who 
controls the distribution of family finances, fat refers to irresponsibihty an 
handling money on the part of one partner, or whether lack of money was 
the underlymy problem. 

At the ume of the study. the majority of men and women in intact 
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relationships were moderately satisticd with their standard of living where- 
ay separated Women, not unexpectedly, indicated Jow sansfacnon an this 
area 


Although conthets over the roles of men and women as partners and 


Parents Were not represented as issues or problems in significant propor- 


tions, related issues such as the amount of time spent together, Tasiny 


children, and ans and goals were important areas of disagreement for men 
and women both separated and together as shown 1m Figures 3 and 4m the 
previous section 

Comments by respondents provide some sense of th emotional environ- 
ment of the relauonslnps. 


‘Injustice, he had tame wath his mates, but neva took me out.” (Woman in mitact 
relationship) 


‘Lack of understanding and support im raising of children, selfishness and not 
prepared to face the resvonsibilities of being a parent.” (separated woman) 
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Timms and Blampred (1985) describe counselling as the social space in 
which a chent’s version of marital problems can be confirmed, tested, 
revealed, qualified, and modified. The problems stated inidilly may be 
those that are casier to disclose or to recogmse, such as irritating habits of a 
spouse, arguments, sexual difficulties, or nghtng with in-laws. During 
counsclling, less conscious but influential or merinsic concerns about power 
and control, intimacy, dependency and independence, and unresolved 
issucs from cach partmer’s relationships wath their own families or orig 
may emerge (Pincus 1960; Haren 1988). 

These comments reflect such an interpretauion: 


‘Through the counselling | was able to understand the deeper cause of our problems 
and the issues intially ut mind were just distractions from these problems * (Female, 
y J : 


separated) 


Ut held a mirror to the relationslup and exposed the effect that other relationships like 
with my mother have on our marmage.” (Male, m intact relationship) 


‘It revealed a great many previously unknown feelings and thoughts on both sides * 
(Female, in intact relanonship) 


These comments, given retrospectively, also reflect the general psy- 
chological counselling paradigm discussed above. The aims of counselling 
have been stated as to help people recognise the wider issues underly mg 
their problems. to encourage other ways of ir.crpreting situations and to 
provide alternative methods to resolving issues 
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EXPECTATIONS OF 
COUNSELLING 


How chents gudge the counseling experience will obviousiy be affected by 
their expectations about what counsellmg can achieve. by what they want 
to happen to, or do about, their relationship and by the problems they hope 
Wall be resolved Behets about marital roles, personal values or the level of 
commitment to Working on the relavionship or terminating it wall influence 
expectacions. 

Expectations can Se cyammed im terms of the aims of counselling 
according to the Fanily Law Adin relauion to reconciiatot of the parties 
toa marnage’ and ‘in relauon to the dissolution of a marrage or to the 
adjusting to the dissolution of a marriage” Counselling may also be judged 
agaist the respondent's personal growth goals and acquisition of skills 
regardless of the final status of the relatenship, 

In this section, expectations will be examined firstly in relation to the 
counselimg focus regarding the outcome of the rclanonship Phas mforma- 
tion was collected by the counsellors at the first interview Secondly. chents 
were asked what they expected to gam from counselling for themselves as 
mdividuals and for their relanonship 


Expectations About the Outcome 
for the Relationship 


We will begin with expectations related to the aims of Counseling ace ordingy 
to the Family Law Act 


Staying together 


Hunt (1985) raers to chents commy to a mariage Counselling agency to 
‘mend not end’ marriages For the majority of responduits roan aining 
married or improving the relagonship was the main focus of Counseling, 
Table 27 sets out the overall expectations in relation to the status of the 
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~ respondents’ relanonship at the time counselling commenced, based on the 

counsellor’s assessment of the mam focus of counselling For those who 
> were m intact relationships at the beginning of counselling 89 per cent of 
"men and 81 per cent of women wanted to remain im their relationship 
compared to 29 per cent of separated men and 27 per cent of separated 
women. Where we have both perspectives on a relationship, it was found 
that in 66 per cent of couples both partners wanted to remain together. 


Table 27: Mam counselling tocus by relationship status 


Male Female 
Together Apart Total Together Apart) Total Overall 
% % % % % % total 
linprove & 
woe.) maintain 
relationship 89 24 70 si 27 68 69 
To separate 8 17 12 17 4c 22 18 
To reconcile 3 53 18 2 33 10 13 
n= 236 109 345 394 136 530 875 
Decisions About Separation 


and Divorce 


Clients also come to counselling to clarify or remforce decisions about 
separation. Eight per cent of men and 17 per cent of women sull with their 
partner intended separating. Separated women (40 per cent) Were more 
ichned to want to remain separated than men who had already separated 
when they commenced counselling (17 per cent) This trend 1s also reflected 
in those who seek to reconete wath their partner, 53 per cent of separated 
men hoped for reconahauon compared to 33 per centot women Where we 
have ‘his and her’ data, in five per cent of cases both partners came wath the 
Intention of separating, and in eight per cent of couples both wished to be 
reconciled with their spouse These comments tlustrate chent expectations 
about decisions to separate 


‘We went to find out whether we should divorce or attemptic epaltiation * (Female, 
subsequently separated) 


We were going to separate and went to help us get through the separation more 
easily,” (Female, subsequently separated) 
‘Whether to separate from my spouse, would it be worthielule inthe long term and if 


so how to go about it” (Female in intact relationship) 


Previous research has confirmed that women more often initiate separa- 
tion in response to marital dissatistacuon (McDonald 1986, Burns 1980) At 
the ume counsellimg commenced, 26 per cent of men compared to £2 per 
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cent of women indicated they had discussed the idea of separanon with their 
partner. In contrast, only 18 per cent of women sad their partner had 
brought up the subject of separanon compared to 47 per cent of men who 
attributed the idea of separation to their partner 


Coping with Separation 


Ac the ume respondents came to counselling, 22 per cent of women and 25 
per cent of men were already separated Some o these respondents came to 
counselling for assistance with coping with a sey aration or divorce that had 
already taken place. 


‘Accepting the separation Understanding the reason for separation and oping with 
it.’ (Female, separated) 


‘Understanding and coping with the breakdown of marriage and subsequent sepana- 
Ig ping } Ky ] ] 
ton * (Male, separated) 


Several respondents stated they had sought counselling to give legaumacy 
to their decision to leave or to provide support for a spouse to reheve ther 
gut and rehngush some of the responsibihty 


‘Thad decided [wanted to finish my mariage for good and wanted counselling to 
help my spouse see why [wanted te leave,’ (Female, separated) 


‘Twas having diffiadty getting my husband to undo stand and accept the seporation,’” 
(Female, separated) 


Comments were made mainly by women concerned about the effect of 
separation on their partners Chadwick (1989), Jordan (1988) and Clulow 
and Vincent(1987) conclude trom the:r studies of divorce that men appear te 
have more difficulty than women im coping with the emotional conse- 
quences of divorce Since Women more than men had raised the idea of 
separanon, itis possible that they had acknowledged the dhfficultess carher 
on and Were more psychologically prepared for the separation 


Personal and Relationship 
Expectations 


Generally research into marriage counselling has found that chent expecta- 
nons cluster around msight and understanding of one’s self. partner and the 
relanonship, improving communication, problem solving and conflict reso- 
lution skills, advice wath decisions about separation and other problents and 
having a neutral. supporave and professional person to discuss things wath 
(Hunt 1985, Timms and Blampied 1985, Cramb and Hilly 1982, and 
Brannen and Collard 1982). 
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For this reason items associated with these areas of expectation are 
included in this survey. Rather than discuss cach item as sect out in Table 28. 
we have sought to sce whether there are underlymg dimensions to chent 
expectations. 
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Table 28: Expectation of counselling by relanonship status pre-counselling 


Male Female : 
Apart Together Total Apart Together Total " 
Expectanion % % % %o % %e 
Individual counselling : 
Sort out thoughts and feelmgs 56 47 50 70 67 68 f 
Change myself’ 17 21 20 20 19 19 : 
Get support, understanding 25 22 23 40 30 37 
Get advice on what to do 39 37 37 32 3 34 
Assistance with decisions 34 0 24 42 37 38 
Develop better personal relauons 50 53 52 45 54 52 
Solve personal problems 34 33 33 42 4 41 
‘ Techmues to handle 
f things more eftectvely 31 46 41 53 57 56 
: Confide in someone 28 35 % 50 43 45 
z Relarionship counselling 7 
Settling differences 32 40 37 38 36 37 
: Improve communication 48 36 53 51 65 ol 
Handhing conflicts 29 38 35 40 30) 47 
What went wrong in relanonsinp 49 32 38 ha 33 39 
# Sort out relanonship 30 44 39 33 48 44 
Understand partner better 32 43 40 % 42 4] 
: Change partner 5 6 5 6 5 5 
What partner has done wrong 15 4 15 18 22 21 
What I have done wrong 36 29 31 32 29 29 
Help partner understand 
me better 30 35 34 38 5 43 
Which relanonship E want to bean 10 9 9 i9 9 12 


The items included uz Table 28 were factor analysed, and yielded thice 
scales, which are set out below 


The first scale could be described as acquirmy skills. Whilst we had asked 
chents separately about capectations tor themselves and their relationship, 
the factor solunion shows that chents hoped to acquire a range of skills to 
enhance both their personal life and their relanonship The second scale ts 
concerned with gaimng might inte the relanonship with a view to impros - 
ing it, and che third is related co gainmg personal support and advice. 
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Scale 1: | Acquire Skills 


? 


be 


< (Aipha Reliabihty .773 5-1tem scale) 
Items Factor loading 
To learn techniques to handle thngs more eftecuvely 7123 
To improve the way we communicate 6495 
To learn how to handle conflict 6470 
To get assistance in developmy better personal relanonships 6235 
To understand my partner better 5803 


Scale 2: Gain msight into relanonship 
(Alpha Rehability .7392 6-item scale) 


Items Factor loading 
To understand what [have done wrong 6171 

: To understand what went wrong with the relanonship 6151 

B To make my partmer see what he/she has done wrong 5700 

: To help my partner understand me better 5729 

: To sort out what 1s gomg on in our relavonship 5538 
To get assistance with settlng our differences 5026 


Scale 3: Get support 
5 (Alpha Rehabihty .6295 5-item seule) 


Ttems Factor loading 
: To get assistance m makmg decisions about my hte 6794 
: To sort cut my thoughts and teelings £6536 
: To be able to contide in someone outside my situation 5557 
To get support and understanding 4610 
: To solve some personal problems 3962 


Acquiring Skills 


Apart trom the general expectation of sorting out thoughts and feelings, the 
most frequently mentioned expectations for men and women were con- 
cerned with acquinng shally mmproving communication and developing 
better personal strategies (see Figure 5 and Table 28) They wanted to be 
- able to cope more effectively m general and (for Women more than men) to 
learn how to handle confhetin parteular, Chents wanted to acquire skills to 
assist them in better understanding their partner and gaining insights mto 


their relauonship and current situation. 

Women are significantly more likely to want to acquire skills for them- 
selves and to handle their relationship problems than men, as Figure 5 
iNustrates. Relationship status at the start of counselling does sigmficantly 
influence whether chents want to acquire skills. Separated males are least 
likely to expect to acquire skills when they come to counselling. 

Those who are connuitted and opumusuc about thar relauonship, 
whether male or female are more hkely > expect to acquire skills from 
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Figure 5: Expectations of counselling by relationship status 
(Time 1) = standardised means 
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Figure 6: Expectations of counselling (Time 1) - 
by relationship type and sex 
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counselling (Figure 6), those who are committed though pessimisac about 
the posable outcome for their relanonship are also interested an skall- 
building. The uncommntted are less likely to be seeking personal or 
relationships skills. 


Gaining Insight 


Making sense of what was happemng in the relanonsnp, a wish to 
understand what was gong wrong or had gone wrong was another 
dimension of expectanons (Table 28). Trmms and Blampred (1985) talk 
about the need for chents to ‘place their particular expenence on the general 
map of contemporary marriage’ (p.47). Women are significantly more 
likely to want to gam insight into their relauonsp than men, and there 1s 
no dhfference im whether they are living with ther partner or separated 
(Figure 5). 


‘To wanted to help uncover the reasons for on problems.” (Woman mi mtact 
relationsp) 


‘T wanted to know why my partrr left and what wav bothering her > (Separated 
male) 


In some instances anderstanding took the form of wannng the parter to 
understand them better More women (43 per cent) than men (34 per cent) 
felt this way Conversely, 40 per cent of men and women expected 
counselhng to enable them to understand their partner better, and 30. per 
cent of men and women wanted to better understand ther own contmbu- 
tions co the situation, 


‘Getting my partner to understand my problems with our relationstap, to see and 
understand why [resented my partner’ (Separated feniale) 


‘Getting my husband to understand that the quality of home life for the whole family 
was extremely unportant” (Female ima intact relauonship) 


‘Why the breakup happened, why Twas to blame’ (Separated mate) 


Emotional Support 


Expectanons had 1 personal as well as a relationslap focus. Chents wanted 
to sort out their th «ughts and technygs, get support and understanding, have 
someone neutral to confide in, solve personal problems and get assistance 
making decisions about thar hyes. Although women sought emotonal 
support significantly more than men, separated men also hoped to gain 
support from counselling (Figure 5). 

Expectations of counselling did not differ signiticantly tor those with 
different education levels, age or whether or not there Were Children 
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In summary, the reasons for secking counselling and the expectations of 
counselling relate not just to the status of the relationship but also encom- 
pass improving and understanding the relationship and obtaining personal 
assistance and support. 

Our respondents’ emphasis on the absence of the affectional components 
of their relationships — showing affection, sexual compatibility, time 
together and communication — as problems and areas of disagreement 
reinforces the centrality of emotional satisfaction and personal fulfillment as 
the cornerstone of contemporary marriage. This compares with a focus on 
the performance of traditional roles noted in previous decades (Craddock 
1980). 
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PATHWAYS TO 
MARRIAGE 
COUNSELLING 


As Brannen and Collard (1982) point out, before seeking help for marital 
and relationship problems ata marriage counselling agency. 1t is necessary 
for people to recogmze that something 1s wrong with the relationship, to 
interpret What is Wrong as a mantal problem, and to make a decision to 
disclose their problems to an outside source, in this case a marriage 
counsellor. However, as Jessie Bernard (1972) has observed, in every 
marrage there are two relagonships, his and ders, with different levels of 
satisfaction and defiinons of problems, Worien, accordmg to much of the 
literature, tend to seck help more than men and are more hkely to mmoate 
counselling. 

To properly understand the motivations and pathways of counselling 
requires a case study approach, Therefore, this study can only suggest 
explananons of this process based on the maned questromnaire responses 
inked to the results of other relevant studies of marrage counselling 
reported in the literature. 

The pathways to counselling taken by the study chents are deserrbed m 
the next secon Assistance prior to counselling is looked at in terms of 
rehance on self or partner, mformal assistance from friends or fanuly and 
tormal assistance trom professional resources, 


Problem-solving Before 
Counselling 


Respondents were asked whether there was anything they had tacd to do 
about their relationship problems before coming to the Counselling agency. 
As Table.29 shows, the majonty of cients had cither tried to sort out their 
reladonship problems themselves (men 67 per cent, Women 7f per cent) or 
attempted to resolve things Withm the relanonship (71 per cent). Those who 
were already separated Were significantly less hkely to have discussed things 
with their partner (nen 59 per cent, Women 64 per cent). 
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Table 29: Help prior to counselling by relationship siatus by sex 


Male Female 
Apart Together Total Apart Together Total 
% % % % % % 


-Within relationship 


- Solve them myself 68 67 67 72 71 71 
+ Talked with partner 59 76 71 64 73 71 
* Informal 
Talked things out 
~ with family 30 15 20 39 34 34 
Talked with friends 35 35 28 54 44 4 
Formal 
Doctor 15 15 15 27 24 25 
‘Religious help 12 5 7 13 10 a 
Legal advice I 2 5 17 7 9 
Social worker 8 3 5 16 8 10 
Psychiatrist 7 4 5 8 7 7 ; 
Psychologist 4 5 5 12 6 8 S 
Since respondents were able to give multiple responses to the referral 3 
questions it is difficult to obtain a clear perspective of actual numbers of ‘3 
clients who used or did not use outside help of any kind. Table 30 “g 


distinguishes between respondents who relied only on help within the 
relationship and those who turned to outside assistance. 


Table 30: Help prior to counselling, ‘other things tried’, by relationship status 
Ee 
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Males Females 
Apart Together Total Apart Together Total 
% % % % % % 3 

Within couple 41 55 51 16 25 23 
Used some inforinal help/ 

within couple * _ 21 21 30 32 33 
Used formal help 37 23 28 a4 42 45 
n= 151 333 484 186 544 730) 


Over one-half of men (51%) compared to one-quarter (23%) of women 

did not confide in anyone outside their relationship prior to counselling. For 
these men and women, marriage counselling was the first attempt at 
obtaining assistance for their relationship problems. 
_ Mayer and Timms (1970) refer to the ‘discussability of personal prob- 
lems’, they argue that fear about admitting failure, shame or loss of self- 
esteem in revealing that on¢.cannot cope with the situation, and a belief that 
a personal problems should, be resolved within the privacy of the relationship, 
affect the willingness. of people to approach both informal and formal 
sources of help. : 
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Brannen and Collard (1982) found different attitudes to self disclosure 
amongst men and women in their study of marriage counselling: 


‘Some men seemed to fear they mght become, m Goffman’s terms, 
stigmatized persons with “undisclosed discrediting imformation" 
(Gottman 1986:77) so that, for them disclosure would risk senous loss 
of status, dignity or self esteem* (p 34). 


Beit bela lig Tee 


Women who were ‘non-disclosers’ in the Brannen 2nd Collard study 
were less likely to be concerned about their self esteem and more likely to 
feel that their self disclosure could be interpreted as damaging to others and 
especially to be concerned about being disloyal to the partner. The authors 
found that women were more likely to have recognized and defined their 
marriage as problematic than their husbands. The found that: 


caer 
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“Many husbands snnply did not experience their marriage as problem- 
atic for themselves. By denying the custence of problems or by 
avoiding the subject altogether when confronted with ther wives' 
dissansfaction, husbands effectively prevented the marrage from H 
becommg a strbyect for debate’ (p 43) aed 
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Informal Sources of Assistance 


Table 29 describes the specific formal and informal sources of assistance 
clients turned to before marriage counselling. Overall, friends were pre- 
ferred over family. Confirming the conclusions of other studies, more : 
women (46 per cent) than men (28 per cent) turned to friends or family t 
(34 per cent of women and 20 per cent of men), perhaps reflecting the : 
generally wider friendship networks of women and the social acceptance of 
women talking about personal problems and feelngs (Brannen and Collard 
1982). : 

Separated people were more likely to confide in family than those in an 
intact relationship, significantly so for men, and this probably reflects a 
hope on the part of those not yet separated that things might improve 
before worrying their families. In addition, if separation is a fact there 1s less 
need to be concerned about disclosing the relationship problems to tamily 
or friends. 

Others, particularly women, expressed an unwillingness to burden fann- 
ly or friends with their problems; rather, their dere to confide m someone 
. outside the relationship (see Table 28) as a reason to seck professional 
counselling. Timms and Blampicd (1985) observed that friends and relatives 
are sometimes judged to be inadequate resources for help with maritai 
problems because of the concern that they would ‘take sides’ with one 
partner or another. Comments by respondents illustrate this view. 
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‘Being able to relate to someone outside of family and friends whom you know will 
maintain conjidentiality and have an unbiased view of the problems.’ (Separated 
female) 
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‘We could discuss things without worrying about other people, friends, relatives 
seeing or hearing.’ (Separated female) 


‘It was importaut to be able to confide in someone outside the family * (Female, in 
an intact relationship) 


‘I was able to talk to someone independent, a third party.’ (Male in an intact 
relationship) 


Formal Sources of Assistance 


Respondents turned to a variety of professional resources before coming to 
counselling. As Table 30 shows, women (45 per cent) were more likely than 
men (28 per cent) to have turned to formal sources. The most common 
professional person (Table 29) turned to was a doctor (25% of women, 15% 
of men). Admitting to a marital problem is still unacceptable to some 
people and marital problems may be initially disguised as more acceptable 
illness symptoms. Marital stress and conflict may also precipitate a variety 
of symptoms that bring people to doctors. 

Use of other formal services appeared higher among those who had 
separated. ‘. «example, 17 per cent of separated women and 11 per cent of 
men had sought legal advice prior to counselling. Women with a lower 
education level were a little more inchned to get formal assistance. In terms 
of age, women over 30 years of age and men over 40 years of age were the 
highest users of formal assistance. 


Referrals to Marriage Counselling 


Although secking help 1s usually a voluntary process, in some cases referrals 
come from external sources, family, friends, a minister, doctor or lawyer. 
Timms and Blampied (1985) also note that when partners arrive at marriage 
counselling, they are often at different stages of recognition of the problem. 
They emphasize that it should not be assumed that all clients are secking 
help. While some are, others may be having it ‘thrust’ upon them. Answers 
to the question, ‘Who suggested marriage counselling at this time?’, are set 
out in Table 31. 

Women appear more motivated than men to seek assistance to resolve 
marital problems, and more open to discussing personal problems. Overall, 
46 per cent of women Compared to 28 per cent of men decided on their own 
to come to counselling regardless. 

Sometimes it was a partner who urged attendance at counselling. As an 
indication that women are more aware of problems in the relationship, it is 
not surprising that overall, 37 per cent of men compared to 13 per cent of 
women stated that their partners had asked them to attend counselling. 
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Tatle 31: Who suggested marriage counselling by relationslup status by sea 


Male Female 
Apart Together Total Apart Together Total 
Expectation % % % % % % 
ithin relationzhip 

I decided 33 25 28 43 47 46 
Partner asked me 30 40 37 20 11 13 
Decided together 27 43 38 15 27 24 
Informal 

Family member 13 10 11 15 12 13 
Friend i9 II 13 22 17 19 
Formal 

Com .nunity group 3 1 2 6 1 3 
Professional 15 8 10 19 17 18 


Women, in both intact and separated relanonships, take the initiative in 
secking marriage counselling. 

Approximately 11 per cent of men and 13 per cent of women indicated 
that a family member had suggested counselling, friends had recommended 
counselling to 19 per cent of women and 13 per cent of men. 

A professional person suggested or referred 18 per ce::t of women and 10 
per cent of men to counselling, confirming the tendency noted prev-ous'y 
for more women than men to have sought professional advice beto.e 
coming to marriage counselling. 


Who Attended Counselling First 


When we look at who actually attended counselling for the first interview as 
recorded on the Attorney-General’s form, the same patterns are evident. 
Men tend to come to counselling more frequently with their partner. As 
shown in Table 32, 69 per cent of men compared to 47 per cent of women 
respondents came together for the first interview, most likely at the request 
of their wife ifwe recall the responses to who suggested counselling. For the 
men who attended alone the firs. time (26%) only four per cent of their 
partners attended individually. 

A higher proportion of women respondents (50%) attended counselling 
alone the first time and only three per cent of their partners attended 
individu Hy. Women may be more willing to seck help for their personal 
problems, perhaps because their level of life sausfaction and self-esteem is 
lower. 

Seventy-five per cent of men whose mouvation for counsellmg was.to 
maintain or improve the relationship came together with their parte 
compared to one-half of the women. [t must be borne in mind, however, 
that more women than men attended counselling without their partner for 
the first session. 
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Table 32: Who attended first counselling session by co msellmg focus by sex 
Re Male (%) Female (%) 
fea improve Separate Reconcile Total hnproveSeparate Reconcile Total 


es came alone to first 


a session 18 34 50 % 47 60 47 58 
=> My partner came 
alonc to first session 6 _ 2 4 2 5 4 3 
We came together to 
first session 75 66 48 69 50 36 49 47 


n= 220 38 58 316 32¢ 107 49 485 


When the aim of counselling is separation, women (66%) arc more likely 
‘to attend without their parmer than men (34%). Where the goal is recon- 
ciliation there are no differences, half attend with their parter and half 
come alone to the first session. 

Clients were asked m the post-counsellmg survey whether they would 
have preferred to attend all sessions together, some together or all sessions 
by themselves. Women more than men appear to be able to use counselling 
to assist them personally as well as helpmg with relationship problems. 
Only four per cent of men compared to nuwe per cent of women stated they 
had wanted to attend all the sessions alone whereas 49 per cent of men 
conipared to 27 per cent of women had wanted all the sessions together. 

This pattern of men bemg less mvolved than women in seeking counsel- 
Hng is found m previous stndies of marriage connsellmg conducted m 
Australia (NMGC 1978; Geeenway and Lacar-Villaroman 1983) and over- 


B®. seas (Hunt 1985; Brannen and Collard 1982). 
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_ Onr findings are consistent with Bramen and Collard (1982) who foumd 


‘that help-seckmg careers of husbands and waves appear from their very 
beginnings to have diverged.’ 

Women were consistently more attuned (or perhaps feel more need) chan 
men to seckmg assistance from family, friends or protessionals. The dis- 
crepancy m help-seeking between men and women suggests that tor at least 
half the men, there was a degree of resistance to using counselling and/or a 
lack of iecognition or unwilhngness to acknowledge relanvnship problems. 
Chiriboga and Cutler (1977) refer to the sociahzation of men that encour- 
ages suppression of fechngs or emotonal problems which results nm denial 
or lack of awareness of marital problems. It may be, of course, that men do 
not sce or accept that the relationsInp is a problem requirmg formal 
attention. This is consistent, too, with men’s higher levels of lite satisfaction 
and marital adjustment, although these men’s levels of sansfaction and 
adjustnnent were still lower tian the general populanon, 
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This perception of relationship problems and general dissatisfaction 1s no 
doubt the reason why women initiate counselling. Fincham and Bradbury 
(1987) suggest that women may be the ‘barometers of marital functioning’, 
more sensitive to marital dysfunction, because they are more dependent or 
invest more in marriage. 

Men appcar less likely to have engaged in much realty testmg about their 
situation with others. Since they appear not to have discussed their relation- 
ship and have not previously sought help about the problems, they are & 
likely to have less understanding and insight about their plight. Women 
appear to have defined the relationship as a problem and to have discussed 
their concerns more widely. Consequently, they are more likely to be more 
comfortable and articulate about discussing the; relationship in a counsel- 
ling situation. If they are intending to separate, then women may also be 
further ahead in the ‘uncoupling process’. 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF MARRIAGE 
COUNSELLING 


ene ott 


The main “ocus of this study was to assess the effectiveness of marriage 
counselling. An important component of the analysis 1s to distinguish 
between those chents who were satisfied and who benefited from the 
counselling they received and those who were dissausfied and did not feel 
counselling assisted them. 
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The Post-Counselling Sample 
(Follow-up) 


mepises 


Before examming the impact of counselling on marriage counselling chents, 

an evaluation of the response rate to the post-counselling survey wall be 

made. Chents were contacted by mail seven to eight months after starang 

counselling. 

The response rate for the second stage of the study was 41 per cent, with 

534 of the original 1302 respondents being retained. However, there was a 

significantly higher response rate for females than males — 3 males to 7 
females compared with + males to 6 females in the first stage of the study. 

There was a 32 per cent response rate among the men (169 cases out of 525 
cases) and a 47 per cent response rare from the females (365 cases out of 777 
cases) (see Figure 1). 

A comparison was made of those who are in the second survey compared, 
to those who failed to reply. Briefly, the findings indicate that non- 
respondents were significantly more likely to be: 

e male rather than female; 

e lower educated males and females; 

¢ males with a lower income; 

¢ younger females; 

e males with lower self coteem; 

e males who attended counselling once or twice: 
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@ and females who tele optimistic about lite in the event of the relationship 
ending. 

Males are significantly more likely to drop out of the survey (and perhaps 
of counsellir) if they had come to counselling already separated but 
hopeful of reconcihation. Males whose expectations for support from 
counselling were low were more likely to not participate as were males 
whose expectations for acquiring skills from counselling were low. 


Telephone Follow-up of 
Non-respondents 


An evaluation on non-respondents conducted by telephone found that at the 
time they milly canie to counselling, the majority of respondents contact- 
_ ed by telephone were married (85 per cent), 10 per cent were ma de facto 
relationship and 5 per cent were not living together. These respondents had 
a significantly lower education level than the post-counselling survey 
respondents. 

A higher proportion of women in the telephone survey (34 per cent), 
compared to the post-counselling survey Women (46 per cent), had attended 
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. only one or two sessions. Approximately 40 per cent of men in both : 
: samples attended one or two sessions, : 
: At the time of the follow-up, 34 per cent of the men in the telephone : 
i survey were living apart compared to 43 per cent in the maim sainple. 

. Twenty-seven per cent of the women in the telephone sample compared to : 


37 per cent in the mam sample were separated. More of those in the 
telephone sample were living together, however i must be borne m mind 
that these were the easiest to trace since they were the least hkely to have 
changed their address. - 
: Fifty-six per cent of the telephone sample men compared to 63 per cent of 
A the main post-counselling men were sausfied with cher counselling experi- 
: ence. The sausfaction level was higher for women (68 per cent, but lower 
¥ than that of the women in the main sample (71 per cent). Things were better 
! for. — percent of the men and 73 per cent of women contacted by telephone 2 
: compared to 64 per cent of men and 68 per cent of Women m the man 
survey. 
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Marriage counselling effectiveness will be analysed in several ways. 


i. Comparison of pre- and post-connselling scores on several individual 
and relationship measures will be made: 
a. individual measures: wellbeing scale, and a self-esteem scale: 
b. relationship measures: marital consensus scale, a marital satisfaction 
measure, and an examination of the consequences of relationship 
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breakdown. It should be noted that relationship measures can only be 
compared for those who are still together and have not separated. 


2. Change in the status of the relationship after counselling will be looked 


at: 

a remained together 
b. separated 

c. reconciled 

d. remained separated 


3. Client satisfaction with counselling will be measured by: 
a. satisfaction with counselling received; 
b. satisfaction with the counselling experienced; 
c. satisfaction with relationship with counsellor 


4. Counselling effectiveness will be examined in relation to: 
a. perceived change in the individual 
b. perceived change in the relationship 
c. perceived resolution of the problem. 


5. Specific aspects of the ways in which participants felt they had been 
assisted will be described. 
Outcomes of counselling will be discussed compariuy the experience of 
men and women and whether they remained together or separated. 


Comparison of Pre- and Post- 
counselling Measures 


Briefly recapping the analysis from the pre-counselling survey, results 
showed significant differences between men and women when they present 
for counselling. Women have lower self-esteem, lower satisfaction with 
life, lower marital satisfaction and are less committed and optimistic about 
the future of their relationship. This recognition of the relationship prob- 
lems and general dissatisfaction is no doubt the reason why they initiate 
counselling. However, in addition, they also have higher expectaticns of 
counselling than their partners. 

Change in the scores on the wellbeing, self-esteem, marital satisfaction, 
and marital coasensus measures from the pre-counselling survey (T1) to the 
post-counselling survey (T2) were examined. 


Changes in wellbeing 

Comparing the means of the wellbeing measures from pre-counselling to 
post-counselling for the total post-counselling sample, Figure 7 shows that 
irrespective of whether they remained together or separated there were 
significant improvements in women’s sense of wellbeing (females together 
t=5.42, p.0001, females separated t=4.03, p.0001). The wellbeing of men 
who remained with their partner also improved significantly (males togeth- 
er t=2.44, p.00). However, there was no significant improvement for men 
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who had separated, whereas the greatest improvement in wellbeing is 
experienced by separated women. 


Figure 7: Pre- and post-counselling comparison — 
’ self-esteem and wellbeing e 


pre—counestling (T1) post—counselling (T2) 
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According to Headey and Wearing’s wellbeing measures, above 72 on 
" this scale would be moderately high wellbeing. The means for both males 
‘ who remain with their partner and separated females reach this level. The 
separated males and women who remain with their spouse I have a lower 
sense of wellbeing. 
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Changes in self-esteem 
The findings for self-esteem are similar to those of wellbeing (Figure 7) (it 


* should be noted that the self-esteem scale is a sub-scale of the wellbeing 
scale). Self-esteem improved significantly for both me.. wid women who 3 
oe 
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remained with their spouse. Separated women also increased their self 
ester.a, but there was no significant improvement for separated males. 
(Males together t=3.33, p.00!, males separated N.S.; females together 
t=5.33, p.0001, females apart 4.58, p.0001). 


Changes in marital satisfaction 

Changes in marital satisfaction from pre- to post-counselling were exam- 
ined for those who remained in a relationship after counselling. Figure 8 
shows the significant improvement in marital satisfaction (Males t=4.37, 
p.0001; females t=9.22, p.000) . However these means still fall in the 
moderately low range of satisfaction which suggests that whilst marital 
satisfaction may improve significantly it is still lower than that of the 
general Australian population (Headey and Wearing 1978, Weston 1986). 


Figure 8: Pre-— and post—counselling comparison — 
marital consensus and marital satisfaction 
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Changes in marital consensus 

There are significant increases in the marital consensus measures for both 
males and females who remained in their relationship (males t=2.82, p.006; 
females t=3.85, p.000) which suggests lower levels of disagreement since 
the start of counsellir z. 


Changes in consequences of breakdown scale 

This scale considered how Jife would be better or wors. on five different 
dimensions if the relationship were to end. For those still in a relationship 
from pre- to post-counselling there were no significant changes in the 
consequences measure, which evaluates the costs and benefits of leaving the 
relationship. It appears that the reality of how life would be better or worse 
if one left the relationship is stabl’ «« 4 not influenced by counselling. 


Table 33: How is life in the following areas of your life since separating? 


Separated males Separated females 
% % 
Standard of living 
Better 15 25 
Same 31 33 
Worse 54 43 
(61) ~ (117) 
Social life 
Better 32 56 
Same 28 22 
Worse 40) 22 
(60) (116) 
Career 
Better 22 34 
Same 67 57 
Worse 12 9 
(61) (117) 
Sex life 
Better 21 32 
Same 13 12 
Worse 66 56 
(60) (115) 
Being a parent 
Better 26 49 
Same 23 37 
Worse 51 14 
(35) ($4) 


Those who had separated were asked similar guestiuns about their 
current situation — that is, is life better or worse after separation? Results 
indicate that in all areas, females report life being better than separated males 


do, significantly so in areas relating to career, social life and parenting 
(Table 33). 
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Having considered the improvements in the various measures and 
. demonstrated substantial ;screases pre- ard post-counselling on most of the 
. scales, the question that rem.ims is to what extent are these changes due to 
the effects of counselling? Regression analyses were used to detegmine 
whether counselling factors c :ctiibuted to these intprovements T he hic 
1 measure on each particula~ .cale is used as one of the independent v-ciables 
and the dependent variable 1. the Time 2 post-counselling sco inthescale. , 
The other variables included in the regressions were: : 
@ age of respondent wh 
® presence of other positive lif: events that might have contiibtited to 


“ 
x 


Pickers 
cs Pa 
* 


a" 
change (present/absent) “am 
a © number of counselling sessions % 
=, . @ Counselling effectiveness measure — the counselling effectiveness meas- 
Bs. ure isa factor-based scale of three items (Alpha reliability .791) relating tag, 
fe perceived improvement attributed to counselling in the individual cliente 
os, his/her relationship, and the problem they came to counselling about. ' 
Sh Four regressions were included. Wellbeing and self-esteem have been ¢ 
f= examined as these apply to all clients, not just those who remained in the 


pe 


relationship. The other two are marital satisfaction and marital consensus 


&. which can only be looked at post-counselling where the client has remained 

xe i. . . 

#2 in the relationship. . 

=. Table 34 shows the regression results for men and wonten. As one would 393584 
a vk 


expect, the level of wellbeing pre-counselling for men is relgted to the 4 
wellbeing measures post-counselling and 2accounts for !2 per Yent of the ae 
variance (total adjusted r =.32, F 10.78, p.0000). Hiowever the other “eR 
variables significantly related to the level of wellbeing post-counsclling are 
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By 
; perceived counselling effectiveness (beta .39, p.0000) and number of coun- 
f. selling sessions. In other words, males who found counselling effective are . 
more likely to have increased their serse of wellbeing. However, those who 3 
< attended counselling for many sessions had a lowér sense of wellbeing post- 4 
be counselling; these are likely to be those males who had greater problems. 3 
¢ The regression results for women show both wellbeing measutes are : 
related as expected, accounting for 21 per cent of the variance (adj. r°=.39, F “a 
24.6, p.0000). Counselling effectiveness is strongly related to wellbging 5 
(beta .44) and it was also found that those who had separated had a higher . 
sense of wellbeing. ; a ; 
The regression results for self-esteem were similar, to those reported for ; 
wellbeing but as this is a sub-scale of wellbeing they will not be reported in : 
detail. ‘ : 
The regressions using marital consensus post-counselling as the depend- ai 
ent variable (males F 3.9, p.006, adj. r? =.34, marital consensus Time | E 
measure contributed 20 per cent of the variances), found counselling effec- : 
=. tiveness to be significantly related to improvements in marital Consensus for! bee 2 
a both men and women (males beta .24, p.02, females beta .54, p.0000). ae : 
&. The regressions for marital satisfaction pyst-counselling as the dependent : 
ee variable found different results for 2men and women {Table 36). For the > 
ecpy, » dip 101 4 
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Table 34: Multiple regression anz!vsis of determinants of wellbeing after .ounselling 
Wellbeing (T2) — age pendent variable 


Variable ae Beta Correlation — Significance 
a a hah 
. , Males 
Wellbeing « .37 46 p.000 
Age of respondent 06 04 NS 
, Other positive life events 04 09 NS § 

Together/apart (T2) 10 -.13 NS Ss 
Number of sessions -.16 -.18 p.03 

_ “Counselling effectiveness 39 43 p-000 

1 10: 78 p.000  ., “ 

° PS. 32 (other variables apart from T1 wellbeing mesa Secu for 20% of the 
* Variance) Sey 


Wellbcing 416 
Age of respondent 02 
Other positive life events. :-s,, -.005 
Together/apart (T2) ae te 18 
Number of sessions ~ 7%" 002 
Counselling effectiveness ©‘ 44 
F 24.6 p.0000 ‘y2 
r=. 59 (other variables spart from T] wellbeing measure account for 186 wof hat v 
variance) . : wakey rie 
Table 35: Multiple regression analysis of determinants of ‘orca corisensus post- 
counselling: asta Jara tae a 3 
Marital consensus’; — de pind variable ae x 
o “Farjable i dite eee Beta . Correlation Significance 4 3 
"SY wpe oe 
: “Sas a tus Me F : Males Sf 
Man fohsensus’ rie 416 4 _ p.Q000 & 
* A aaeat: respondent -.07 -.22 .NS % 
Other positive life events -.01 -.13 NS . “3 
Number of sessions el etite 2.15 ~.22 NSCouniselling 3 
effectiveness AY 24 34 p.02 3 
F 3. ap. 006 he 20s 
Adj. r?=.32 (other vanables apart from T1 wellbemg measure account for 14% of 3 
the variance) o 
en Females mane a 
Marital consensus ~ 53 59 p-000 Ee 
Age of respondent -.06 -.18 NS a 
; net positive live events 02 12 NS 
: Naafiber of sessions -.09 -.12 NS % 
: « Cointselling effectiveness .34 44 p.0000 a 


"E4249 p.0000 = 
r=.46 (other variables apart from T1 wellbeing measure account for 18% of the 
variance) 
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Hated/'to marital satisfaction after counselling. 
“<"For women the regression results were F 27.46, .000, adj. r°=.49, 
“ marital satisfaction pre-counselling contributed four per cent of the vari- 
_. ance, and perceived counselling effectiveness was significantly related to 
higher marital satisfaction post-counsclling. 
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Table 36: Multiple regression analysis of determinants of marital satisfaction post- 
counselling 


Ariel 


Marital satisfaction — dependent variable 
Variable Beta Correlation Significance 


a 


Males 
Marital satisfaction (T1) 21 .28 p.02 
Age of respondent -11 -.29 NS 
Other positive life events -.08 -.11 NS 
Number of sessions -.25 -.29 p.009 
Counselling effectiveness 54 57 p.000 
F 11.67°p.0000 
Ad), 1744 (other variables apart from TI wellbemg measure account for 40% of 


the variancge "© 


ee 
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ge ; Females 

“Marital satisfaction (T1) 23 : p.0003 
Age of respondent -.04 ° .25 NS 
Other positive life events 03 ‘ NS 
Number of sessions -.08 5 NS 
Counselling effectiveness .62 : p.0000 
F 27.26 2p.0000 
r™.49 (other variables apart from T1 wellbeing measure account for 44% of the 
variance) ‘ 


Changes in Relationship Status 
Post-Counselling _ 


At the start of counselling, 70 per cent of men and 73 per cent of women 
were living with their partner. After counselling, 60 per cent of men and 65 
per cent of women were living with their partner, while 40 per cent of men 
and 35 per cent of women were living apart. 

Figures 9 and 10 show the changes in relationship status between the two 
surveys. Over 50 per cent of those attending counselling were assisted in 
maintaining and preserving their relationship. Reconciliation occurred in 
3 per cent of the men’s relationships and 8 per cent of the women’s 
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slationships. ft could perhaps be asserted that those iemaining together 
havea greater chance of survival as a result of counselling. Thirteen per cent 
of men ard 15 per cent of women separated since starting counselling, and 
26 per cent of men and 19 per cent of women were already apart when they 
commenced counselling and have not been able to reconcile. 


Relation of Counselling Goals to 
Relationship Status After 
Counselling 


It is often difficult, prior to counselling, for clients to be able to articulate 
clearly what their counselling goals are. For this reason the counsellor’s 
definition of the focus of counselling, where available, has been taken. By 
their report, as shown in Table 37, 89 per cent of men came to preserve their 
relationship compared to 77 per cent of women; conversely, 11 per cent of 
men came to separate compared to 23 per cent of women. 


Table 37: Counscilor’s defimuon of counselling focus at the start of counselling 
by outcome for the relationship post-counselling 


Post-counselling, 


Pre- marital status 
counselling == Sul together Apart 

Pre-counselling goal % % n % n 
Males 
To stay together or reconcile 89 66 (62) 34 (32) 
To separate Or remam 

separated 1 25 (2) 75 (6) 
Females 
To stay together or reconcile 77 73 (132) 27 (48) 
To separate Or remain 

separated 23 38 (24) 62 (39) 


For those who participated m the post-counselling sample, it can be seen 
that, where the goal 1s defined as remaining 1 the relationship in 73 per 
cent of cases women achieved this compared to 66 per cent of men. This 
means that for 27 per cent of women and 34 per cent of men, counselling 
fails to prevent breakdown. Where the intention was to remain separated or 
to get assistance with the separation process a quarter of the men and 38 per 
cent of the women, in fact remained in their relationship. 


Infiuences on Relationship Outcome 


In looking at relationship outcomes for mariage counselling clients, it is 
important to have some idea of the motivations and reasons for attending 
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counselling in order to understand the outcomes of counselling. Accord- 
ingly, counselling outcomes in relation to changes in a relationship of those 
who were committed or not committed to a relationship pre-counselling, 
and whether or not they felt optimistic or pessimistic about the relationship 
surviving were examined. Within a relationship there can be very different 
motivations for attending counselling, 21d very different perceptions of the 
viability of relationships. 

Commitment and the degree of optimism and pessimism about the future 
of their relationship at the start of counselling was significantly related to 
relationship status at the end of counselling 2 2for males and females (1n..!es 
chi 42.4, p .000; females chi 68.7, p .000), There was very little difference 
between males and females for those who were committed and optimistic. 
It is amongst those who were committed but doubtful that their re'ation- 
ship would survive that we see the differences between men and women. 
More of the men who were in this ambivalent situation remained separated 
(37%) compared to women (19%). Among those with low commitment, 
women are more likely to reconcile, whereas men are more likely to remain 
separated. 

Another indicator of the differential levels of intention about the relation- 
ship can be seen from the responses to the question ‘who made the decision 
to scparate?’ (Table 38). 


Table 38: Who made the decision to separate? 


Male Female 


Husband initiated 24% (16) 32% (39) 
Wife ininated 58% (39) 50% (64) 
Both decided 18% (12) 18% (21) 


——- 


In over half of the cases in this study, where separation o curred, it was 
the woman alone who had initiated the action. 1 sese differences in levels of 
commitment and decisions to separate between men and women confirm 
that women are less satisfied with the relationship. Thus they are more 
likely to initiate counselling to resolve these issues one way or another. For 
this reason there 19 a higher rate of preservation and reconcihation amongst 
women whose motivation about preserving their relationship ininally 
appeared low. 

As Table 39 shows, 25 per cent of men and 30 per cent of women were 
more optimistic about the relationship conunuing than a. the time they 
began counselling, although a higher proportion of women than men 
remained pessimistic. More women (15.per cent) than men (9 per cent) were 
also more committed after counselling than before counselling, although 
more women than men were also less comnntted since counselling ended. 
Overall, men remained both more optimistic and were more committed 
than women to their marriages. 
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" ‘Table 39: Optimism about future of relationship: comparison of Time 1 and 


= Time 2 
: Males Females 
é % % 
Optimistic Time 1 & Time 2 57 44 
‘Not optimistic Time 1, optimistic Time 2 24 30) 
-Optimistic Time 1, not optimistic Time 2 y 6 
~ <Not optimistic Time | & Time 2 10 20 
» Committed Time 1 & Time 2 82 64 
| Not committed Time 1, committed Time 2 | 9 15 
Committed Time 1, not committed Time 2 De 13 
~ Not committed Time 1, not committed Time 2 1 8 
n 93 220 


These findings highlight the ‘his and her’ expcriences of marriage and 
counselling. Overall, women appear more dissatisfied with their relation- 
ship, but are also more inclined to initiate counselling in order to confront 
the issues and make decisions. 

After counselling, individual measures of wellbeing and self-esteem 
improve significantly for both men and women who remain together and 
for separated women, but not for separated men. It appears that counselling 
provides women with the support and skills to cope more effectively with 
separation and its consequences, but does not assist men through this 
s¢paration process to the same extent. 

While those who remain in relationships iinprove their levels of marital 
satisfaction and marital consensus, inen are still more contented with their 
relationship than their partners after counselling. This finding is consistent 
with the findings of Weston (1986) who states that the ‘presence of a partner 
is more important to the wellbeing of men than of women, while the 
quality of the relationship is more crucial for women than for men’. She 
suggests that women have higher expectations of their relationships than 
men, or perhaps they are less tolerant of difficulties and more sensitive to 
flaws in the relationship than tnen. 
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Several aspects of sanstacnon wath marnage counsellmg was assessed: 
satisfaction with the counselhng recerved, with the result or outcome of 
counselling, and with the counsellor relanonship. 

Table 40 sets out these dimensions of sansfacnon wath counsellmg in 
relanon to the status of the relationship at the time of the follow-up. 
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Satisfaction With Counselling 
Received 


Overall, ata point m tne up to eight months atter the commencement of 
counsellmg, 71 per cent of Women and 62 per cent of men mdicated they 
were sansfied with the marnage connselling they had received. a response 
rate similar to most other studies of marnage counselhng overseas (Jacob- 
son and Gurman 1986; Hooper 1985) and aa Austraha (NMGC_ 1978; > 
Wiederkehr 1981; Harti 1986). Over the years, information collected by 
the Attorney-General’s Department has consistently indicated that around 
70 per cent of chents who fill ina chent outcome form at the end of 
counselling report being sansfied with counselhng at that nme. However, 
as Cramb and Hills (1982) point out, there may be ‘a degree of bas due to 
the demand characteristics of the situation’, Chents may be reluctant to be 
entical of counselling if they did not want to hart their counsellor or af they 
wanted further contact with the agency. which may account for the 
: proportion of clients who were ‘neutral’ about counselling. 

Satisfaction with counsellmg is sigmificantly related to relanonsnp status, 
particularly for men. There as little difference between men and women 
who remain together (71 per cent men, 73 per cent women), but amongst 
the separated, there are ngmficant differences, with 68 per cent of women 
compared to 48 per cent of men satisfied with the counselhng they received. 

Ambivalent reacnons were often related to feehng that some problems 
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Male (%) Female (%) 
Aspect of satisfaction Together Apart Total Together Apart Total a 
~ With the marriage 3 
counselling received Bs 
- Satisfied 71 48 62 73 68 71 3 
* Neutral 22 31 25 19 20 21 : 
Dissatisfied 7 21 13 8 11 6 
With the results of 
: counselling 
mo Satisfied 62 41 54 61 54 58 
Neutral 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Dissatisfied 12 33 20 I4 17 15 
With the counsellor 
relationship : 
Satisfied 887 82 85 7 81 i 
se Neutral 8 21 13 14 12 a 
Dissatisfied 3 8 5 5 10 7 3 
Total number 95 él 156-220, 16336 < 
———— ese 5 


ee 


Table 41: Couple satisfaction by relationship outcome by sex 


Male Female 3 
Together Apart Total Together Apart Total 2 
% 0 % % % Oo % oO % . 
Satisfaction with 3 
counselling received 3 
Both satisfied 57 29 47 53 43 50 $ 
I am satisfied 13 12 15 19 25 20 
Partner is satisfied 22 22 13 7 l 6 
Neither 8 od 25 20) 31 24 
n 83 41 124 161 68 230 
Satisfaction with results 
of counselling 
. Both satisfied 55 20) 47 16 
Iam satisfied 8 15 16 36 
Partner is satisfied 7 23 8 7 
Neither 29 43 30 25 
n . 83 41 159 87 


Table 42:. Couple perspective on satisfaction with counselling 


Satisfaction with counselling received 


Both satisfied, 54% 
Satisfaction with counselling results 
Both satisfied 419% 


- ’ Satisfaction with how you ‘got along’ with counsellor 
Both satisfied 73% 
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had not been resolved or the relationship status was sull not as desired but 
the counselling received was not necessarily 2: fault. 


‘Was in one way good — made us communicate and realise what the problems were. 
But in the long nun it was no good, it didn’t get us together again.’ (Separated 
male) 


Since marriage counselling is primarily concerned with relationships, 
satisfaction levels need to be examined from the couple, as well as individ- 
ual, perspective. In some instances the data allows us to look at the 
perspectives of both partners, either where respondents were asked how 
they thought their partner felt about counselling, or where both partners 
were in our sample. 

Satisfaction results based on both partners’ perspectives lowers satisfac- 
tion levels. Table 41 shows that only 47 per cent of males and 50 per cent of 
females reported that both partners were satisfied — considerably less than 
the 62 per cent and 71 per cent reported for individuals. Where both 
partners’ perspective was obtained for the couple sample, Table 42 shows 
that 54 per cent of both partners were satisfied with the counselling 
received. 


Satisfaction with the Results 
of Counselling 


Overall, 58 per cent of women and 54 per cent of men reported satisfaction 
with the results of their counselling experience; 15 per cent of women and 
21 per cent of men were dissatisfied with the outcome of counselling. Over 
a quarter of men and women had neutral feelings. 

Relationship outcome was significantly related to sausfaction levels with 
the results of counselling. Just over 60 per cent of men and women in intact 
relationships were satisfied compared to 41 per cent of separated males and 
54 per cent of separated females — a significant difference. Almost one- 
third of the separated men stated they were dissatisfied. 

Couple satisfaction was significantly related to whether the couple ended 


up together or apart. In over 50 per cent of cases males and females who : 


remained together reported that both partners were satisfied with counsel- 
ling outcomes. However the separated husbands ind wives reported differ- 
ent satisfaction levels within couples. Only 29 per cent of separated males 
reported that both partners were satisfied, compared to 43 per cent of 
women who felt both parties were satisfied. This suggests that separated 
women were over-estimating male satisfaction levels. Where there 1s couple 
data, 49 per cent were both satisfied, but these were predominantly intact 
relationships. 

The following comments illustrate how satisfaction with the results of 
counselling were influenced by respondents’ expectations and assumptions 
about their relationship and counselling. 
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It didn’t help at all as now Iam going through a divorce.’ (Separated female) 


Shou ing us what was needed to get on better together and understand each other 
better.” (Male in intact relationship) 


Counsellor didn’t get our relationship back together again.’ (Separated male) 


‘It clarified what our problems were and helped us to understand why they frustrated 


us.” (Female in intact relationship) 


For some respondents, although the outcome of counselling for the 
relationship was not satisfactory, the counselling itself was appreciated: 


Although It hasn’t helped the relationship much, it has certainly helped me. It's 
allowed me so talk over my concerns instead of keeping feclings secret. It is good for 
me to do something for myself. I also feel less responsible for the breakdown.’ 
(Separated male) 


The same range of comments were given by those clients who did not 
complete the second stage of the study but who gave their opinions when 
contacted by telephone. Approximately 57 per cent of men and 67 per cent 
of women interviewed indicated they were satisfied with the counselling. 


It was pretty good, made me stand up for myself. We were able to sort out our 
problem.’ (Female in intact relationship) 


I don’t think counselling helped us sort out our problem or come to any solutions.’ 
(Male in intact relationship) 


Satisfaction with the Client- 
Counsellor Relationship ‘ 


Over 81 per cent of both men and women were satisfied with, the way they 
got along with their counsellor. Tne status of the relationship was sig- 
nificantly related to satisfaction with the counselling relationship with both 
men and women who were separated less satisfied with their relationship 
with the counsellor. Looking at satisfaction from the couple perspective we 
find that again it is the separated who report least couple satisfaction. 
Among the couples, 73 per cent were both satisfied with how they got 
along with their counsellor. 

The relationship between the client and counsellor is considered by 
theorists to be the most significant factor in client satisfaction and therapy 
outcome (Gurman and Kniskern 1978; Lebow 1981). Qualities of warmth, 
empathy, and genuineness consistently have been associated with client 
satisfaction (Beck 1975; Gurman and Kniskern 1978, Hunt 1985). These 
comments by respondents tend to support this view. 


I was very pleased at how comfortable the counsellor made me feel.’ (Fesvale v. 
intact relationship) ; 
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I found the counsellor somewhat aloof, cold anJ judgemental, totally dissatisfied.’ 
a (Separated male) 


Helge head 


The therapists’ ability to present treatment in a manner congruent with 
client expectations and experience has been related to treatment outcome 
(Crane, Griffin and Hill 1986) as is the establishment of a ‘therapeutic 
alliance’, the degree of understanding and agreement on the goals of 
counselling (Hunt 1985). Kantor and Kupferman (1985) assert that the 
clients also ‘interview’ the therapist and decide what it is safe to disclose, 
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x whether the therapists’ values or background and personal experiences will 

<. enable them to understand their situation, and whether the style of therapy 

aM is comfortable. The following comments arc illustrative of this important 

s relationship. = 
a Our counsellor was marvelous. He was married with kids and was so reasonable.’ 

: (Female in intact relationship) 

Sy ‘ . . 

a We were happy with the way we were approached, with the questions — the way 

3 


they were vut. We are very private people, it was difficult for us to. approach — 
counselling, but she was very good.’ (Female in intact relationship) 
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The counsellor was very proyessional, very helpful.’ (Male in intact relationship) 


HEE SE ERD 


I did not relate well to the female. I feel my wife related to our counsellor well 
because she was femaie.’ (Male in intact relationship) 


The woman asked me to do things I considered silly.’ (Female in mtact 
relationship) 


As part of another series of questions specifically about whether some 
aspects of the service offered by the counselling agency created problems, 
over 94 per cent of men and women indicated there was no problem with 
their counsellor. In open-ended comments about how counselling had failed 
to help, less than 10 per cent mentioned the counsellor, and when giving 
reasons why counselling finished when it did the counsellor was rarely 
mentioned. This is consistent with the high reported levels of client 
satisfaction with their counsellor. 

Aspects of the counsellor—client relationship or counselling approach that 
appeared to be associated with dissatisfaction with the counselling experi- 
ence will be explored in a later section.. 
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COUNSELLING 
OUTCOMES: 
THE PERCEIVED 
EFFECTIVENESS OF 
COUNSELLING 
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Satisfaction with counselling is generally associated with how effective 
counselling has been in resolving the problems brought to counselling and 
meeting the expectations clients had for their relationship and for them- 
selves as individuals. Several measures of effecuveness were included in this 
study to assess perceived changes in several areas. problems, the relationship 
and individually, 
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Resolution of Problems 
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At the dime of follow-up, respondents were asked to indicate how things 
were now, consideting the problems they had come to counselling about. 
Table 43 sets out how respondents felt about their problems now and how 
much they beheved marriage counselling contributed to resolving their 
problems. 


AB Te EM eT 


Table 43: Chents’ perceptions of problem resolution and contribute: of counsel- 
ling to resolving problems by relationship status 


Male (%) Fenwle (%) 
Together Apart Total Together Apart — Total 


How problems are now 

Better 83 37 65 78 49 68 
No different 14 42 25 19 31 23 
Worse 3 21 10 4 20 9 
How muclr marriage counselling 

contributed to solving problems 


Ra SERRA 


A great deal 32 13 23 26 19 24 
Somewhat 55 26 45 51 32 44 
Not at all 14 61 32 23 50 32 
= Toral no. 95 62 157 221 18 339 
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Overall, approximately two-thirds of men and women believed their 
problems in general were better. Again ie status of the relationship at 
follow-up affected their opinions. Amongst those who remained with thei: 
partner, 83 per cent of men and 78 per cent of wornen felt the problems hed 
improved. However, just under half (49 per cent) of separated women and 
37 per cent of separated miales believed this. Forty-two per cent of separated 
males believed counselling had made no difference at all to their problems 
and one-fifth of separated men and women believed counselling had made 
things worse, particularly those whose partner wished to leave the 
relationship. 

When asked how much they thought marriage counselling had contribut- 
ed to solving their problems, almost one-quarter of men (23%) and women 
(24%) said a great deal and over two-fifths of men (45%) and women (44%) 
said somewhat. One-third of women and men said that counselling did not 
contribute at all to resolving their problems. 


It didn’t sort out the sex problems.” (Male in intact relationship) 


It didn’t bridge the gap between my husband's work and the family as I hoped.’ 
(Female in intact relationship) 


In fact, if we look at separated men and women, we find that 50 per cent 
of the women and 61 per cent of the men felt marriage counselling did not 
contribute anything at all to resolving their problems. The limitations of 
counselling to resolve all problems was articulated: 


I was looking for answers that could not be found, 
And by this man, still in his marriage: 


It hasn’t changed my feelings toward the other woman.’ 


Change in the Relationship 


Some respondents felt counselling changed their relationship for the better. 
Table 44 shows how the respondents thought their relationship had 
changed as a result of counselling. 


Table 44: Clients’ perceptions of relationship change by status of the relationship 
post-counselling 


Male (%) Female (%) 
Together Apart Total Together Apart — Total 


Relationship changed as a 
result of counselling 


Better 73 25 55 68 30) 56 
No different 23 54 35 27 56 37 
Worse 3 21 10 4 14 7 


Total no. 94 61 155 220 11 331 
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Overall, approximately 55 per cent of both men and women thought 
their relationship had changed at least somewhat for the better as a result of 
marriage counselling, while 10 per cent of men and 7 per cent of women felt 
the relationship had changed for the worse. Again, one-third of mengand 

_ women said counselling had made no difference to “he relationship. ~ 

_ Asexpected, those who remained together we . more satisfied with the 

© results (73 per cent of men and 68 per cent of women) to a far greater degree 
than separated men (25%) and women (30%). Over half of separated men 
and women believed counselling had made no difference at all to the state of 
their relationship whereas one-fifth of separated men and 14% of separated. 
wotnen perceived counselling to have contributed to deterioration in the 
relationship. 

In answer to a specific question about how satisfied respondents were 
about what had happened to the relationship overall, two-thirds of men and 
women were satisfied with what kad happened to the relationship. How- 
ever, only one-third of separated men compared to just over one-halftof,  * 
separated women were satisfied with the outcome of their relationship. 


Change in Self 


For many respondents, counselling was beneficial because of the mdividual 
or personal changes that occurred. Table 45 shows clients’ perceptions of | 
how counselling changed tiemselves and their partners. Three quarters of 
those who were still in their relationship felt they had personally changed 
for the better as a result of counselling (75 per cent of males, 73 per cent of 
females). Two-thirds of separated femiales also believed they had changed 
for the better, but less than half the separated males (47 per cent) believed 
they had :nade personal gains. 


Table 45: Chients’ perceptions of personal and parmer change by status of the 
relation@hip post-counselling 


Male (%) Female (%) 
Together Apart Total Together Apart Total 


Persenally changed as : moon 2 
a result of counselling - 3 
Better 75 47 64 73 67 71 ae: : 
No different 3 AF OB 4 
Worse 2 7 4 2 3 2 re 
Partner changed as a 3 
result of counselling 4 
Beiter 62 29 53 62 33 52 3 
No different 33 49 37 37 57 44 3 
Worse 5 22 10 2) 10 4 3 
Total no. 95 62 1537220, 115335 ws 
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Since women more than men had been dissatisfied with personal aspects 
of their lives as discussed in previous sections, it is not surprising that there 
would be greater opportunities to feel assisted by counselling in personal 

»iteas. 
“Whether or not respondents felt there had been any gains resulting from 
marriage counselling or if any gains had been maintained up to the time of 
the follow-up affords another measure of how counselling was perceived. 

Table 46 Shows respondents’ answers to the general question, ‘Have the 
gains, if any, resulting from marriage counselling lasted up to this time?” 


Table 46: Clients’ perceptions of gains maintained as a result of counselling by 
* status of the,relationship post-counselling 


oe Male (%) Female (%) 
. Together Apart Total Together Apart Total 

Have the gains resulting from 

counselling been maintained? 

Yes 77 31 58 67 35 57 
No 9 2 5 8 13 10 
No gains 15 68 36 25 52 33 
Tota! no. 94 62 156 216 112 328 


While the overall proportion of men and women who felt gains had been 
maintained were approximately the same (58% men and 57% women), the 
status of the relationship significantly affected this response. Approximately 
68% of separated men and 52% of separated women believed there had 
been 10 gains resulting from marriage counselling compared to 15% of men 
and 25% of women who remained together who felt this way. Again, a 
majority of men (77%) and women (67%) who reinained together believed 
they had made gains from: counselling which were maintained. Woinen 
who were in intact relationships, nevertheless, were less optimistic about 
gains made or maintained than men who were together, suggesting that 
these women were still not entirely satisfied with the state of their relation- 
ship despite remaining together. 


. Effectiveness from the Couple 
Perspective 


The couple perspective .s shown in Table 47. For 61 per cent of couples in 
our sample, both partners considered their problems had improved. For 
fifty-five per cent of the couples, both partners believed their relationship 
had changed for the better and in 66 per cent of cases both partners were 
satisfied with what had happened to the relationship. On a personal level, 54 
per cent of couples agreed both partners had changed for the better as 
individuals. Where gains had been achieved, 52 per cent of both partners 
agreed these gains had been maintained. 
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‘Both perceive improvement 61% 
s<- Satisfaction with what happened to relationship 
Nec |* Both satisfied 66% 
Ee.” ‘Change in relationship 
$3<: Both changed for better 55% 
» Individual client changed for better 
. Both changed 54% 
~ Have gains lasted (where gains achieved) 
i. Bothagree ; 52% 
“Commitment to relationship (for those still in relationship) 
* Both committed 67% 
Chance of separation 
Both perceive is low 65% 


If we look at levels of commitment and confidence in the future of the 
relationship, amongst those still in their relationship 67 per cent of couples 
both feel committed to. their relationship and, in 65 per cent of cases both 
pavtners believe the chances of their relationship breaking up are low. 

Couple information gleaned from those whose partner attended counsel- 
ling enabled some insight into whether or not both changed as a result of 
= _ counselling. Table 48 shows that amongst those still together, 58 per cent of 
ce males and 55 per cent of females reported that both partners changed for the 
better as a result of counselling. Amongst the separated, 20 per cent of males 
Ss. . and 26 per cent of females reported that both changed for the better. 
&¢ Separated males reported that, in 44 per cent of cases, neither partner 
; changed for the better, but only 28 per cent of females reported that neither 
changed fe. the better. Separated women appear to believe that they 
themselves changed whilst their partner did not. 


* 


‘2. Table 48: Respondents’ vicw of couple or partner change by status of the 
relationship post-counselling 
Male (%) Female (%) 
Together Apart Total Together Apart Total 


How much have both of you 
changed as a result of 


counselling? 

Both better 58 20 46 55 26 47 
1am better 16 27 20 20 39 26 
Partner is better 5 10 6 7 7 7 
Neither 21 44 28 18 28 21 
Total no. 83 41 124 163 70 234 
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PREDICTORS OF 
PERCEIVED 
COUNSELLING 
EFFECTIVENESS 


A number of factors have been found to be associated with the effectiveness 
of counselling as reported m the literature, Jacobson and Gurman (1986) and 
Gurman, Kniskern and Pinsof (1986) in their review of marital therapy 
outcoines identified celantonelip variables as) predictive of treatment 
outcome. In many of these studies, positive outcome ts equated with 
improvement in marital satisfaction measures. The authors conclude that 
‘the quality of emotional affection’ pre-counsellng, meluding level of 
commitment, sexual satisfaction and teehings of togetherness, 18 a predictor 
of “post-counselling satistacuon Lower scores pre-counselling result in less 
degree of improvement. 

The heerature reports consistent effects of other vartables, parucularly 
demographic variables on the effecuveness of counselhng. One reason for 
this may be that many studhes reported have farly homogeneous samples. 
Some studies have indicated that younger couples benetit more from 
marital therapy than older couples (Jacobson and Guiman {986, Gurinan, 
Kniskern and Pinsof 1986) Cramb and [ills (1982) found length of the 
relationship (closely correlated with age) to influence outcome — those in 
longer term relationships benetited less. Beck and Jones (1973) reported 
httle differences in outcome related to socio-economic status. 

Regression results presented earlier im this secuon of the report showed 
how counselling had contributed sigmiticantly to wellbeing, self-esteem, 
manial satisfaction .and improvements im marital consensus post- 
counsellmg Rather than examine an overall measure of effectiveness as used 
previously, mn this section an attempt wall be made to identity the predictors 
of two dimensions of effectiveness, namely: 


1. whether counselling contributed to perceived improvement in the clt- 
ent’s relationship or not 

2. whether counselling contributed to any perceived nnprovemient w the 
client personally or not. 


To identity the characteristics that distinguish between those who found 
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counselling effective or not effective for themselves individually or for their 
relationship the followmg variables were included in discriminant function 
analyses. 

A measure of satisfaction with social life and friends was used to measure 
the degree of social integration or isolation. Since commitment to the 
relationship and marital satisfaction have been correlated with positive 
client outcomes, the following measures were included: marital satisfaction 
at the start of counselling, the level of the commitment to the relationship 
and the degree of optimism about the relationship continuing. As there are 
perceived costs and benefits to remainmg in or leaving a relationship 
(Levinger 1976; Udry 1981), we measured perceptions of whether life 
would be better or worse if one left the relationship. Measures of whether 
or not the respondent had children, length of relationship, and whether or 
not the client remained in their relationship or separated were also included. 

Other measures added were the number of counselling sessions attended, 
whether or not the respondent had initiated counselling, and expectation 
about wanting to acquire skills from counselling (indicating an active 
interest in change)> 

Four stepwise discriminant function analyses were c nducted to identify 
the predictors of perceived counselling effectiveness both for the individual 
personally and for their relationship. 

Discriminant Function Analysts to predict counselling effectiveness for the relation- 
ship: 

The aim of this type of analysis 1s to establish and appropnately weight a 
set of variables to best predict membership of a group — in this case — 
clients who believed counselhng had assisted in improving their relationship 

The best predictors of effectiveness in order of importance for nen were 
found to be: 

e remaining in the relationship 
e having children, 

No other variables were predictors of counselling effectiveness tor the 
relationship. It was found that 74 per cent of cases were correctly classified 
and the canonical correlation was .49 p .000G6. As Table 49 shows, remiain- 
ing in the relationship is considerably more important a predictor than 
having children. 

The best predictors for counselling effectiveness in order of importance 
for women are: 

e Remaining in the relationship 

e Initial marital satisfaction 

e Attending more counselling sessions 

e Initial optimism about the future of the relationship 

e Shorter duration of relationship 2 
e Expectation of counselling to acquire skills- 
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Seventy-two per cent of cases were correctly classified and the canonical 
correlation was .49 p.0000. 
Perceived effectiveness for the relationship for men seems very inuch 
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Table 49: Discriminant function analysis for predicting perceived relationship 
improvement as a result of counselling for male and female chents 


ee ee, 
Analysis 1 Males n=137 Standard Discriminant 
Function Coefficients 
Together/apart post-counselling 1.00 
Have children/no children .28 


Percentage of cases correctly classified 74% 
Canonical Correlation .49 p.0000 


Analysis 2 Females n=290 Standard Discriminant 

Function Coefficients 
Together/apart post-counselling 53 
Marital satisfaction -.43 
Number of sessions -.34 
Optimism about relationship surviving (T 1) .28 
Length of relationship .24 
Came to counselling to acquire skills -.20 


Percentage of cases correctly classified 72% 
Canonical Correlation 49 p.0000 


more dependent on retaining their spouse and having family responsibil- 
iti’s, whereas for women in addition to retaining the relationship it is more 


related to the level of satisfaction with the relationship and counselling 
factors. 


Discriminant Function Analyses to predict counselling effec iveness for the client 
personally: 


Discriminant function analyses for predicting the effectiveness of coun- 
selling in assisting clients personally showed that the best predictors for men 
in order ef importance were: 
¢ Remaining in the relationship 
¢ Believing life would be worse without the relationship 
e Attending more counselling sessions 
© Satisfaction with social life and friendships 
¢ Initial optimism about relationship surviving 
e Initial commitment to the relationship 


It appears that for men to gain from counselling personally they need to 
be highly motivated to retain their relationship. The discriminant function 
analysis correctly classified 70 per cent of cases. Canonical correlation .47 
p .000. 

The best predictors for women were in order of importance were: 
Attending more counselling sessions 

Initial marital satisfaction 

Initial optimism about relationship surviving 

Expectations of counselling to acquire skills 


Initiated counselling 
131 
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Discriminant function analysis for predicting those who found they 
personal'y improved as a result of counselling for males and females 


Males n= 138 Standard Discriminant 

Function Coefficients 
74 
.67 
Nimber of sessions .62 
Be Social and friends satisfaction (T1) 34 
Ea ° Optimism about relationship surviving : .28 
; Commitment to relationship 22 


-.* Percentage of cases correctly classified 70% 


“Analysis 2 Females n=292 Standard Discriminant 

7 Function Coefficients 
>. Number of sessions .65 
?.- Marital satisfaction (T1) 58 
‘Optimism about relationship surviving . 16 
Came to counselling to acquire skills Al 


Initiated counselling .32 
Had children/no children .28 
Committed to relationship (T 1) ~.24 
Percentage of cases correctly classified 73% 

Canonical Correlation .35  p.0000 


e Having children 

e¢ Committed to the relationship 

For women, whether or not they remained with their spouse was not a 
significant factor. Seventy-three per cent of cases were classified correctly. 
Canonical correlation .35 p .0000. (The variable relating to consequences if 
the relationship failed had 50 missing cases and was c'ropped from the 
women’s discriminant function analyses after checking that it was not 
significantly predicting effectiveness on cither measure. 

There were similaritics and differences in predictors of effectiveness 
between men and women. Both men and women felt that remaining in the 
relationship was important if counselling was effective for their rclation- 
ship. If men were to gain personally from counselling, staying i the 
relationship was also an important factor. For women, expectations of 
counselling and initiating counselling were also predictors. For both men 
and women being positive about their relationship at the onset of counsel- 
ling were predictors of effectivencss. This suggests that counselling is more 
effective with those who have less severe relationship problems. 
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ASSISTANCE FRM 
COUNSELLING 


Information on how counselling helped clients, or failed to help clients, was 
gathered in several ways. Respondents were asked how counselling assisted 
them, using, m most instances, the same items they had been asked at the 
outset of counselling in relation to what they hoped to gain from counsel- 
ling. At the start of counselling, chents were asked about their expectations 
for the outcome of their relationship — to improve or prevent breakdown, 
get back together again, or get help deciding about separation. In addition, 
they were asked questions about what they hoped to gain from courselling 
individually and for their relationship. Basically, expectations centred 
around three main issues: gaining msight about themselves and their 
relationship, acquiring skills to deal with individual and relationship prob- 
lems, and getting emotional support. 

Because what is meant by being assisted, being helped or a positive 
change may mean different things to different people, qualitative accounts 
were also obtained. Respondents were asked to describe in their own words 
how counselling Lelped them, or failed to help them. Eighty-three per cent 
of respondents gave some open-ended comment on how counselling helped 
them, and 57 per cent commented on how counselling could have helped 
them more. 

An cxamination will be made of the quantitative data first, and this will 
be followed by a summary of clients’ qualitative perceptions of how 
counselling helped, or failed to help them. 

Table 51 sets out how counselling assisted chents by sex and relationship 
status post-counselling. This wil! not be discussed m detail because a factor 
solution on this data has produced scales which summarise these findings. 


However, amongst those who remained in their relationship, 80 per cent 
of men and 70 per cent of women believed counselling helped them 
improve their relationship and prevent breakdown. Amongst the separated, 
43 per cent of men and 55 per cent of women believed counselling assisted 
them with the separation process. 
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oa Table 51: Measures of counselling assistance by relanonship status post-counselling 
S and sex 
Male Female 
‘Together Apart Together Apart Total 
% % % % % 
Relationship factors 
-Improve relationship 80 22 70 19 53 
Prevent relationship breakdown 80 15 69 10 49 
Get back together 61 9 47 NW 35 
Assist separation process 72 43 8 55 25 
Tidividual assistance 
Sort out thoughts and feelings 92 78 85 80 84 
Change yourself 75 52 70 50 64 
~ Obtained support and 
understanding 65 60) 72 73 70 
Specific advice 62 47 61 53 58 
Decisions about lite 58 55 65 59 61 
Develop better personal 
“relationships 77 5l 68 51 6+ 
Solve personal problems 68 55 72 61 66 
Leam techniques to handle things 77 50 73 61 67 
Gain confidence in self 36 34 35 61 5! 
Confide in someone 65 68 76 70 20 
pr - Relationship assistance 
ee Settle differences 67 25 55 27 47 
& — Improve communication 68 51 69 46 61 
Se: Help handle conflict 68 43 65 50 59 
S<: Understand what went wrong 69 63 65 73 7 
&: Understand what happened 85 73 vp) 70 77 
fet Understand partner better 78 53 73 51 60 
£_ Bring about changes in partner 49 22 49 18 38 
eh: Enable partner to see mistakes 4 32 54 31 45 
S — Enable you tosce mistakes 78 72 78 ot 73 
& Help partner understand ; 
ee ——s-you better 58 31 64 30 51 
as ~ Accept an unacceptable situation ~~ 59 a4 61 4 55 
aos Bring things out in open 7 60 75 b+ 70 
be 95 68 223 126 516 
— 
iS Irrespective of gender or relationship outcome, between half to three- 
eas js : ‘i ee 
Re. quarters of clients believed counselling helped them make decisions about 


be their lives, understand what had gone wrong, helped them solve some of 
their personal problems and cnabled them to sce son ¢ of the mistakes they 
_ had made. 

In all instances (with the exception of separated women who gained 
confidence in themselves more than women still in relationships) men and 
women who remained together gained more assistance than those who 
were separated. 
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Overall, women had higher initial expectations of counselling than men. 
Post-counselling, both men and women were assisted by counselling. 

Excluding items which related specifically to the outcome of their 
relationship, factor analysis on the remaining items set out in Table 48 
revealed that counselling assisted marriage counselling clients in four main 
ways. 
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¢ The acquisition of skills: helping clients to acquire skills to deal with 
personal and relationship problems enabled clients to change, to handle 
things more effectively, to develop better relationship skills, and to 
communicate better and handle conflict. 

¢ Facilitate change in relationship: by increasing understanding within the 
relationship clients were able to settle differences and this improvement 
enabled change to occur. 

¢ Gaining insight: counselling assisted clients to gain insight into them- 
selves and their relationship, including where it had gone wrong. 

¢ Emotional support: clients were able to confide in someone outside their 
situation and gain confidence in themselves, obtain advice on what to do 
and also obtain support and understanding. 

Set ont below are details of these scales. ~ 
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Scale t: Acquire Skills 
(Alpha Reliability .8715 8-item scale) 


Items Factor loading 
Change yourself £7339 
Learn some techniques to handle things more effectively 6863 
Develop better personal relationships j 4573 
Solve some personal problems 6635 
Improve the way you communicate .5858 
Help you to handle conflict 4976 
Enable you to see your mistakes 4225 
Accept a previously unacceptable situation 3840) 
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Scale 2: Facilitate change in relationship 
(Alpha Reliability .8509, 5-item scale) 


Items Factor loading 
Helped partner understand you better 8325 
Enabled partner to see his/her mistakes .8302 
Brought about change in partner .7986 
Settled your differences 6107 
Brought things out in the open 6093 
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‘Scale 3: Gain insight in relationship 
(Alpha Reliability .8105, 3-item scale) 


<Ttems- Factor loading 
= ‘Helped understand what went wrong .7903 
lelped understand what was happening in relationship 7794 
elped understand your partner better 5834 


me. Scale 4: Gain emotional support 
(Alpha Reliability .8017, 6-item scale) 
: ‘Items Factor loading 


> Confided in someone outside relationship .7647 
Obtained support and understanding .7561 


* Gained confidence in yourself 6190 

~ Made decisions about your life 5069 
-Obtained specific advice on what to do .4897 

3. Sorted out thoughts and feelings 4567 


gored inelgt emotional support 


fociittated chongs ccquired skills 
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Figure 11 shows, a comparison of standardised means shows that the 
most widely recognized assistance by women was gaining insight mto what 
had gone wrong in their relationship, and receiving emotional support. 
Men also reported they had gained insight and understanding of their 
> fationship; however, they were significantly less likely than women to 
acknowledye receiving emotional support from counselling. Men were less 
inclined to have sought counselling for emotional support in the first 
instance. There were no significant differences between men and women on 
acquiring skills to cope with individual and relationship problems. Assis- 
tance in facilitating change in their relationship was acknowledged least by 
both men and women. 


Figure 12 shows that assistance received from counselling 1s related to 
telationship outcome. Whether separated or together, both husbands and 
wives believed they had gained insight into their relationships, separated 
males having the lowest mean. There were significant differences between 
men and women on emotional support received. Men and women who 
were still together post-counselling gained more skills and learned more 
from counselling than those who separated, and as one would expect it is 
unlikely that those who separated would be assisted in these ways. 


Satisfaction with counselling, and perceived improvements as a result of 
counselling, were positively correlated with all i ir measures of assistance 
for men and women. Education was not correla..d with these four types of 
assistance, nor was age for men, however younger women were signifi- 
cantly more likely to gain insight into their situatic.. than older women. 
Self-esteem was not correlated with any of the four ass:stance measures for 
men but was positively correlated with all types of assistance for women. 
Feelings that counselling facilitated change in the relationship and that one 
learned skills from the counselling experience were significantly correlated 
with remaiming together for both men and women. 


Responses to the open-ended questions extend our understanding of how 
counselling was or was not effective by illustrating how chents perceived 
the help or the lack of help they received from counselling. Generally 
women gave mo.¢ detailed comments on how counselling was helpful, not 
helpful or what could have helped more. These qualitative comments were 
coded and are summarised in Table 52. 


The themes that « nerge from the respondents” comments are similar to 
those summarized m the scales. Comments concernmg communication 
skills and handling conflict relate broadly to the area of helping clients 
acquire skills. Clarifying issues, enabling recognition of problems and 
helping clients accept their situation .re associated with gaming insight. 
Confiding in someone outside their relationship and gaining self esteem can 
be equated with the emotional support that counselling provides. 


Where counselling was not perceived as helpful it was often related to not 
being able to change the situation, for example persuading a spouse to stay 
in a relationship or being able to get a reluctant partner to come for 
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oN 
“Table 52: Summary of qualitative comments relating how counselling helped 
or did not help marriage counselling clients. 


Males Fe. rales 
Tog. Apart Tog. Apart 


% % % % 

"How Counselling Helped: 

Be Help acquring skills: (44) (27) (45) (28) 

ES. ‘Smproved communication 38 22 37 a) 

ie Learned to handle conflicts 4 7 13 8 

~ Clarification and insight: (46) (41) (45) (49) 

Rect: Helped clarify issues 30 24 32 35 
Enabled self to see problem 10 13 12 1 
Enabled partner see problem 4 6 7 | 
Acceptance of situation ? 15 5 ie 
Emotional Support: (16) (21) (32) (39) 
Improved self esteem 1 7 14 24 
Confide in someone outside situation 15 7 13 8 
How Counselling Least Helpful: 

_ Situation Related: (14) (—) (24) (36) 
Not able to change situation or partner 13 18 14 2% 
Partner would not come 4 — nT 12 
Criticism of Counselling: (23) (36) (27) (38) 
Did not acquire skills, get advice 12 15 12 17 
Counsellor style 9 18 1 14 
Frequencies of sessions 2 _ 8 9 
Raised idea of separation I 6 1 3 
Biased towards marriage - 3 I 1 


_ (Figures sn brackets are combined open-ended responses, these are multigle responses items ) 


bese 

id _ counselling. In many circumstances these situations are veyond che control 
be of counselling. 

& Counselling was most unhelpful because the problem was between two people only 
one (me) of whom sought counselling’. (Separated female) 


> 
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Well, she wants to leave and that’s all there is to it, (Separated male) 
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It can’t solve my problems as my partner can’t face anything’. (Female in intact 
relationship) 
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: One of the roles of counselling as defined previously is to enable clients to 

confront reality and integrate the experiences in a more positive way. 
Whilst the acquiring of skills was one of the main expectations clients had 

of counselling and one of the areas where they were assisted most, Table 41 

© shows that for some this is also an area where some clients believed 

=. counselling had failed them. 

The remaining areas where clients believed they had not had their needs 
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met related broadly to the particular style of the counsellor, the operation of 
the agency or a perception amongst a few clients that there was a bias 
towards marriage or separation. 

Rather than discuss Table 41 in detail, the broad themes will be discussed 
using examples of case studies to illustrate the complexity of the situations 
that counselling deals with. 


Clarification and Insight 


One of the major themes was that counselling enabled clients to clarify their 
thoughts and feelings in a supportive environment, gaining insight and 
understanding about their own or their partner’s contribution to what was 
happening or had happened in the relationship. These case studies where we 
have both partnet’s views of counselling help to show this: 


Case 1: a separated couple 

Jane was not happy living with her partner. As Ted put it: ‘My wife did not 
want to live with me any more, and [ wanted to find out if counselling 
could show us what went wrong in our relationship and ¢.¢ if we could 
rebuild it’. 

Jane found counselling made it easier to explain things to Ted and he 
found that counselling helped him ‘to see what went wrong in the marriage, 
but it did not make any difference to Jane mainly because we came to 
counselling too late.’ 


Case 2: a de facto relationship 

This couple came to counselling to sort out their future plans regarding 
marriage and children. He was feeling uncertain about their future, and she 
defined the problem as ‘my partner felt | was trying to dominate the 
relationship. I felt he was being too slow making decisions and I was 
running out of patience’. They both found counselling useful as he said ‘It 
was unbiased, pin-pointed the problems, and helped us understand how 
they had come about. It also helped us with techniques to resolve some of 
these conflicts’. His girlfriend expressed this as ‘It clarified what our 
problems were, and helped us to understand why they frustrated us’. 


Case 3: married couple 

This highly conflictual couple came to counselling because in his words 
‘Fighting with spouse over 90% per cent of all elements of day to day 
living’, cad in her words ‘Heated arguments too often disrupting family 
harmony’. For them counselling was of assistance. In his words ‘It held a 
mirror to the relationship and exposed the effects that other relatives in 
particular were having on our marriage’. His wife found that ‘It helped me 
not to be so emotional when we have a point of difference. It also helped inc 
to respect my partner’s point of view’. 
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Acquiring Skills 


Another of the major themes was learning techniques to resolve conflicts 
and problems more effectively and improve communication. Below are 
two case studies which demonstrate how counselling helped clients acquire 


skills: 


Case 4: married couple 
The husband defined the problem as a lack of effective communication. He 
felt that ‘They both said things they regretted in the heat of the argument’. 
His wife’s change in working hours had, in his mind, introduced extra 
strain on the family. He felt they-were having too many destructive 
arguments. His wife defined their problems as being unable to communi- 
cate effective'y and the husband not coping with additional stress. She was 
also feeling rejected. a 

Counselling helped them both. He found it enabled them to work out 
what was important in their relationship, and they learned ‘not to be afraid 
to talk truthfully about feelings rather than cover them up’. The wife found 
she was able to cope better with her partner’s moodiness and attitudes. She 
found her acceptance of the relationship was more realistic. When consider- 
ing the least helpful aspects of counselling the husband sai-’ he sometimes 
felt that he was being put under pressure to change. . . ‘my spouse said that 
too — but later found this was not to be a problem’. 


' 


Case 5: married couple 
This couple came with major problems relating “> doinestic violence. The 
presenting problems according to the wife were “Violence, conflict, anger, 
abuse, involving both of us and the children.” She also felt very depressed. 
The husband acknowledged that the problem was to do with domestic 
violence and parenting issucs. 

They both found counselling helpful, as he said ‘It improved our commu- 
nication — we have an evening set aside now to talk things over. Counsel- 
ling also made me sec my own selfishness as a cause of much of the discord. 
We learnt some child management techniques’. 

The counselling enabled the wife ‘To understand myscif better. Helped 
me to learn ways of dealing with angez and expressing it. Helped me and 
my spouse find better ways to communicate and raise cur children’. She 
also wished counselling had been able to help more with her depression, and 
it would have been good if it had changed some of her husband’s attitudes. 

Acquiring commu. ication skills and techniques for handling conflict 
were areas where some clients received help. Other clients found that 
counselling was least helpful in this area, as *aese quotes suggest: 


‘I was hoping that we would have learned sme strategies to deal with conflicts in the 

future. After four sessions of talking we felt that we had gone as far along that course 
as necessary. I still wish the counselling had tried to teach us something . . . I felt it 
was too passive’. (Female in intact relationship) 
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‘T would have liked to learn more skills in how to argue properly... keeping to the 
topic, keeping in control, accepting unresolved issues ete’. (Female im intact 
pic, Reepiig puny 

relationship) 


‘I think if our approach to each other could have been studied, arguments benveen us 
observed by the counsellor and rerun with more appropriate input as suggested by an 
outsider. We both need to be caring of each other’s feelings, conversations become a 
battleground, and hostilities are caused by even one word said or taken incorrectly’, 
(Male in intact relationship) 


Emotional Support 


The provision of emotional support had components of increasing and 
maintaining self esteem, reassurance about separation decisions and assis- 
tance with the process and consequences of separation. Another component 
was the opportunity to confide in an outside, neutral person. 
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‘Being able to talk to someone else, I get a different perspective, ideas’. (Male in 
intact relationship) 
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‘It has helped us to remain good friends since sep sation, We communicate well 
now’. (Separated female) 


hae 


‘Helped me to feel better about myself and understand myself. I gained some self- 
esteem’, (Separsted female) 


In some cases, counselling was perceived as providing reassurance or 
reinforcement for a decision to leave a relauonship. 


‘It helped me decide that the relationship was finishe?. (Separated male). : 


‘It probably gave me the courage to make it on my own’, (Separated female) 

For some respondents there was acknowledgement that while counselling 
had been useful co one partner, it did not always have the same benefit to the 
other partner. : 


rth meter tue 1g 


‘It made my wife more determined about her new life, space and room to grow she 
said’. (Separated male) 


Case 6: separated couple 

In another situation where the couple separated the husband fele that 
counselling had helped because ‘I fele that even though this relanonship had 
failed, | was nota failure. f was a special person who had quahties that could 
be valued in a new relationship. [t gave me hope. Also the issues that needed 
to be dealt with were brought right out in the open and the fighting was 
over very quickly” The wife found counselling had helped her to ‘reestab- 
lish myself outside the relationship and go on to better things’. 

Clients were given another opportunity to express their feelings about 
their perceptions of how counselling affected them. To counter any poten- ; 
tial bias towards positive answers these questions were posed im the negative 5 

3 


(Table 53). 
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Table 53: Client's percepuons of negative aspects of counselling by the relation- 


: 

ship status post-counselling 3 

Males Females ¥ 

Together Apart Total Together Apart Total Total = 

Problem Agreed % % % % % % % s 
Brought up things | didn’t want a 
to talk about 65 52 62 59 60 55 57 E 
Made relationship worse 10 12. 17 28 18 14 «15 3 
Upset me too much 13 1815 17 28 «2119 % 
°° Did not solve the problem 39515574 2 55S x 
* Total* 93 222. 69 121 508 a 
® overall total which varies by 1-3 respondents for cach question . é 


Sixty per cent of men and 55 per cent of women found that counselling 
brought up things they didn’t want to talk about. Sometimes chents found 
counselling ‘too upsetting’: ~ 


‘Many memories were brought to the surface causing inner hurt and self-conflict’. 
(Separated female) 


‘Confrontation resulted between us when things were dragged up from the past’. 
(Separated male) 


‘My wife would come home primed for nagging sessions’. (Male in intact 
relationship) 


Some clients felt counselling made their relationship worse (17 per cent 
men and 14 per cent women), those who are separated are more likely to 
feel the situation was made worse (28 per cent of separated men and 18 per 
cent of separated women). Others felt it “upset them too much” (15 per cent 
men and 21 per cent woinen). More of the separated people, particularly 
women, believed this. This may be because they had hoped for a reconcilia- 
tion which did not occur. 
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‘It did not bring my wife and family back together again’. (Separated male) 
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‘It just didn’t bring my husband back to me’. (Separated female) 


a Stawe 


Over 55 per cent of men and women stated that counselling did not solve 
their problems. However, as the case study material shows, counselling 
may not be able to solve all clients’ problems. Its aims are to assist couples 
confront problems and develop strategies for copmg with these problems, 
and adjust to living within the relationship or be assisted to separate with a 
minimum of pain and damage to self esteem. 

One of the functions of counselling 1s to enable clients to explore and 
confront difficult issues within their relationship in a supportive atmosphere 
with professional assis.:ance. Naturally, this may evoke unpleasant emo- 
tions and raise issues that may have gone unacknowledged or unrecognized 
by one or both partners. 
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‘I suppose one faces up to the truth of oxeself, good and bad points. It is not always 
pleasant to hear, but if being realistic enough we can do our best to change and at 
least make an effort that is something’. (Separated female) 
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NUMBER AND TYPE 
OF INTERVIEWS 


Considerable debate has centred on whether the number of interviews 
clients attend affects the outcomes of counselling (Gurman and Kniskern 
1981; Beck 1975). Nationally, according to the Attorney-General’s Depart- 
ment figures, 22 per cent of all agency clients attend for only one session. 

Twenty-three per cent of men and 27 per cent of women who participat- 
ed in the follow-up survey attended for one or two sessions. Table 54 shows 
the number of interviews for respondents in the follow-up study. 


Table 54: Number of mterviews 


Interviews Males Females 

per cent No. per cent No. 
1-2 23 (37) 27 (95) 
3-4 25 (40) 27 (96) 
5-6 23 (37) 22 (77) 
7+ 30) (49) 24 (84) 


One would expect that satisfaction with counselling would be related to 
the number of sessions attended since there would be greater opportunity to 
have problems resolved. However, this study found that results differed for 
men and women. The more interviews women had, the greater their 
satisfaction with counselling (pearson r = .25, p.000), but there was not a 
significant relationship for men. However there were significant positive 
correlations between number of sessions and the assistance received with 
their relationship (males r=.20, p.006; females r=.35, p.000), and the 
assistance they received for themselves generally (males r=.20, p.01; 
females r-.36, p.000). 

Approximately half of men and women who attended one or two 
sessions indicated they were satisfied with their counselling experience and 
found it helpful on dimensions of change in themselves and their relationship. 
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This comment from a chent contacted by telephone who attended for one 
interview supports this view: 


‘The things he talked about with us in the one and one-half hour interview we were 
talking about for months afterward.’ (Woman in intact relationship) 


Other studies have concluded that one or two interviews can benefit 
clients by providing information, reassurance or advice that can have some 
impact or resolve a specific situation, although more interviews are deemed 
necessary if behavioural changes are to take place and skills to be learned 

* (Hunt 1985; Weiderkehr 1981). Coming to counselling for even one inter- 
view may also spark motivation to work on a problem without further 
assistance, as these clients illustrate: 


‘She said go away and work out what you want and then come back. We worked it 
out and didn’t need te come back.’ (Man in intact relationship) 


‘Because he knew I was going, and was serious, that helped too. Explained 
alternatives, learned to react differently and not to get involved in his anger.” 
(Woman in intact relationship) 


At the other end of the spectrum, some chents who had attended for a” 


~ greater number of sessions were dissatisfied or perceived that their situation 
had worsened or that no iriprovement had taken place. Perhaps these men 
continued to attend in hope of restoring a relationship or were disappointed 
that counselling could not change their situation. In some cases this may 
have meant a referral to individual counselling or other services would have 
been more appropriate. 


Joint or Individual Session 


Table 55 sets out the numbers of interviews attended individually or jointly 
with a partner. 


Table 55: Type of sessions by relanonship outcome 


% Male % Female 
Together Apart Total ‘Together Apart Total 


—_—_e_—_—_e—n—X—_e_—_—_ 


Individual sessions 9 27 18 28 35 28 
Individual and joint 37 46 4] 47 42 27 
Joint only 54 27 40 29 23 45 
Total nuaiber 94 71 223 118 


—_—_ C—O 


Men were more likely to attend all sessions with their partuer im contrast 
to women who were more hkely to attend on their own. Nine per cent of 
women compared to 4 per cent of men had indicated they would have 
preferred to attend all sessions on their own. Conversely, more women 
than men complained that their partners would not attend counselling. 
When type of sessions is looked at by whether or not chents remained 
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s : 3 
together or separated after counselling, it can be seen that men who ; 
remained with their partner were significantly more likely to have only had i 
joint sessions (Table 55). Very few males who remained together had come ‘ 
to counselling for individual sessions alone. Separated women (35 per cent) : 


were the group most likely to have had only individual counselling It is 
notable that over 70 per cent of separated couples came jointly to counselling. 


ORM yd 


Figure 13 illustrates the relationship between type of interview and 
improvement from counselling. There was least improvement for those 
separated men and women who only had joint sessions. Although these 
differences are small, they suggest that those who separate would perhaps 
benefit from counselling more if they stayed on for some individual scssions 
post-separation. 


Figure 13> Percetved Improvement by type of seesions 
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Although Gurman and Kniskern (1978) categorically concluded that 
couples who are scen jointly during counselling benefit the most, other 
research suggests that sometimes when only one partner attends counselling 
it can be beneficial (Hunt 1985). It 1s unclear whether the benefit referred to 
is related to improvement in the relationship alone or includes individual 
improvement since some studies have shown that counselling may benefit 
one partner, particularly women who improve in confidence and self- 
esteem, although the relationship itself docs not improve. 


‘I feel it helped me grow’ personally although the marriage changed little and only for 
a short time because of it.’ (Separated woman) 


3 

‘My Inuisband attended only once with me then refused to go, but T still went and : 
appreciated very much the caring, but unemononal, counselling.’ (Woman in intact ; 
relationship) i 
: 

e e z 

Retentien of Clients : 

Why clients drop out of counselling prematurely (for example, after one : 
interview) has been the subject of much speculation. s 
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Client expectations of what counselling can realistically provide may be 
related to whether clients remain in counselling. Krupinski and Marshall 
(1967) found that clients, especially men, who expected counselling to bring 
their partner back were more likely to only attend one session. Hunt (1985) 
reported that clients who attended only once or twice appeared to come to 
counselling as a last resort and had little motivation to change the situation. 
Nixon (1988), in a small study investigating the failure of clients to keep 
initial intake interviews, found that the refusal of a partner to attend was a 
major factor in not keeping the appointment. It may be recalled that 12 per 
cent of women indicated this was a reason counselling was not helpful to 
them. 

In their analysis of the factors contributing to premature termination of 
counselling at the Marriage Guidance Council of Victoria, Krupmski and 
Marshall (1967) found that those who attended for one interview only were 
also more likely to have a lower education level, to be non-English- 
speaking, to be those who attended without a spouse, as well men who 
expected counselling to bring their wife back. Gaunt (1985) also found men 
more likely to drop out after one session. 

Counsellor ‘style’ also appears to contribute to retention rates of clients in 
counselling. Although we are unable to determme whether those clients 
who dropped out of the study did so because they did not respond to the 
counselling approach offered, we can look at what respondents said about 
their counselling experience. The perception of counselling as directive 
rather than reflective in approach appears relevant. 

It was earlier noted that 14 per cent of men and women felt counselling 
had not been helpful because they were not given specific advice, guidance 
or concrete techniques to handle problems. Another third of men and 
women who had expected advice on what to do or techinques for handling 
problems claimed these expectations had not been met. 

Nevertheless, it was the ‘non-specific’ (Strupp 1986) therapeutic factors in 
counselling — understanding, encouragement, support and clarification of 
feelings — that were identified specifically by one-third of respondents as 
the most helpful elements of their counselling experience, and by even 
higher proportions who indicated that their expectations of sorting out 
thoughts and feelings or gaining support and understanding had been met. 

Consistent with other counselling studies (Hunt 1985; Brannen and 

Collard 1982; Gaunt 1985) men were niore likely than women to criticizs 
counselling for its failure to offer concrete advice and strategies. Women 
more than men appeared to see value in just talking and clarifying feelings. 
Perhaps, as Brannen and Collard suggest, this reflects their more general 
comfort with self-disclosure. 
"Perhaps the provision of clear explanations of the counselling process and 
what it can and cannot do would be useful to ensure that chents do not 
retain unrealistic expectations of what counselling can achieve. This may 
avert unnecessary feelings of frustration or dissatisfaction with the counsel- 
ling experience. 
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‘When I first attended counselling [ assumed a magical formula would be waved and 
everything would be OK. Unfortunately this is net true and [don’t think this 
possibility is ever really stressed.’ (Woman separated) 
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Hunt (1985) suggests that an agreement or contract be established with 
clients at the first session which sets out the focus of counselling and likely 
number of sessions. Redefinition of the focus and goals would be necessary 
as counselling progresses. The following comment supports this view. 
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It needed to be a little more goal-focused. I realised we were unsure where we 
wanted to head and perhaps needed some mutual goal setting and counsellor 
direction.’ (Female, separated) 


Gaunt (1985) and Nixon (1988) reviewed a number of studies which 
suggest that intake procedures clarifying client expectations and the coun- 
selling process may lead to reduced numbers of inappropriate early termina- 
tion of counselling. In Gaunt’s study of intial interviews, clients who were 
more likely to return for more than one session perceived their counsellors 
to be more understanding of their situation and to have focused on specific 
issues than those who dropped out after the first session. 

Most counsellors would state that they do negotiate an agreement of 
some kind at the start of counselling. Clearly, for some clients, an explicit 
and more structured framework would have been preferred. It appears 
necessary for counsellors to be tramed to assess clients accurately, and to 
have a repertoire of intervention styles that can be fitted co diverse client 
needs. 
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PERCEPTIONS OF 
MARRIAGE 


COUNSELLING 
SERVICES 


Errencresy 


Respondents were asked their views about several aspects of the marnage 
counselling service they attended. The provision of service at appropriate 
times 1s an Mportant aspect of any evaluation. 


Appointments 


A proportion of respondents (12 per cent of women and 9 per cent of men) 
had ditticulnes obtammg a tirst appomtment (The comments that follow 
Were given by women respondents ) 


‘A delay of 400 5 weeks for first appomtnent An cule appommnent would have 
been more destrable. 


‘The first appomtment ts aical and tis very taumnate having to wait for weeks for 


. help. 


There & no way of determming whether avaiable tirst-time appomt- 
ments Were inconvenient for respondents or whether there were no 
appointments available dunng this ume. However, avaulability of on-going 


appomtments was a problem for 20 per cent of men and 23 per cent of ~ 
women, 


‘Appomtment avatlability needs to be more flexible ‘Uhas as part of the reason we 
Mopped going, wivas difficult to get to due to ou ivork commitments * 


‘Counselling would have been more helpful af dppoutmments liad been available at 
more suitable tines.” 


With a magonty of both men and women in the workforce, tt would seem 
likely that evenmy or weekend appomtments would be convement for 
many potential chents A number of agenaes report w ating lists for their 
evening hours The Marriage Guidance Council of the Northern Territory 
began Saturday mormng sessions in 1989 
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‘After hours counselling because it is hard te get time off werk to attend.” 
It should be available in the city and on weekends for workers.” 


Some employers allow employees leave from work to attend counselling 
as part of their Employee Assistance Programs, an idea that perhaps could 
be expanded to more -vorkplace situations. 

Support for inconvenient appointment hours as a barrier to accessibility 
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no was found in a small study (30 clients) investigating reasons for client failure 
er ‘ a ear ; : 

Z to Keep initial intake appointments at one agency (Nixon 1988). Over one- 
&: third of clients who failed to keep an appointment indicated that inconveni- 


ent hours was a reason. 
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3: For some respondents (14 per cent of women and 11 per cent of men) 
SS distance from services was a problem, particularly in country areas. 

% ‘LT would like to go again to marriage counselling, but now that [ live ina country 
ax ; peek ‘ : 

le area there is no such service.’ 

a : : 

& — ‘Having to drive long distance to attend sessions put stress on beth parties.” 

= 

a The Attorney-General’s Department has recognized that a small number 
a woe o . 
2 of towns and cities do not have a local branch of a marrage counselling 
% agency; however it claims that over 90 per cent of the population lives 
a ie be : * 

%. within a reasonable distance of existing marriage counselling branches 


(Harvey 1983a). 
Other Comments 


A few people mentioned that childcare facilities would be useful and make 
attendance more feasible. Longer sessions would have been useful for some 
respondents, 
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‘Tthink an hour isn’t long enough always because you're just getting mto the nitty- 
gritty when you are toid to finish because the time is up. (Female) 


g ‘Longer, more intense session would improve efficiency in reaching the cause of the 
problems.’ (Male) 

va 

a Costs 

2 

E. 

© All agencies that charge fees use a sliding fee scale and insist that fees are 
ie negotiable according to financial circumstances. The issue of charging fees 
=> is controversial and has been discussed in Part One. 


It is difficult to ascertain with accuracy the total cost of counselling for 
each respondent since some respondents who came as a couple paid as 
individuals and some together or fees may have varied if a partner came 
alone for some sessions and with a partner for others. 
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Costs Per Session 


Approximately 10 per cent of women and 8 per cent of men did not pay 
anything for counselling, cither because the agency they attended did not 
charge fees or their incomes were too low to merit payment. 

Of the women, one-fifth paid an average of $20.00 per session with 71 
per cent ofall women paying $25.00 or less per session. For the men, 17 per 
cent paid cither $20.00 or $30.00 per session with 75 per cent paying an 
average of $30.00 or less per session. 


Overall Costs 
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The total cost of counselling would depend on the number of interviews 
respondents had. If we include the number of men and women who did not 
pay anything for counselling received, approximately 40 per cent of women 
and 31 per cent of men paid a total of less than $50 for counsclling; 22 per 
cent of men and women paid between $51-$100; 25 per cent of men and 19 
per cent of women paid between $101-$200, 10 per cent of men and women 
between $200-$300 and 11 per cent of men and 7 per cent of women paid 
between $301-$500. For 3 per cent of men and 1 per cent of women in this 
sample, counselling cost over $500. 

Approximately 20 per cent of men and women listed costs as a problem. 
In response to a separate question about reasons for finshing counselling 
when they did, 10 per cent of women and men stated that ‘it cost too much’ 
as the reason for discontinuing counselling. 

It was mainly women who wrote in comments on this aspect, perhaps a 
reflection on their financial position in terms of earned mcome or depend- 
ence on their spouse to pay the fees. 
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‘I would have liked to continue but for the costs involved.’ 


‘Lam really disappointed that we had to stop going because of that fee, it could have 
made a difference.’ 


‘Considering the importance of counselling, it would help if charges were deductible 
or claimable on health insurance.’ 
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‘Young families are often strugg’'ng to make ends meet and counselling fees may add 
to tension or make counselling less desirable.’ 


Costs created difficulty in some cases where one partner was resistant to 
counselling and used the fee as an obstacle to continuing counselling. 


‘T would have continued certainly if the cost for sessions was less than $5.00 as my 
spouse disagreed with counselling and I had to find the money out of housekeeping.’ 


The symbolism of paying for a service has been noted in previous 
research (Herron and Sitkowski 1986). Payment of a fee can be considered a 
way of equalizing the relationship between the professional and client or 
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engendering a sense of reciprocity rather than charity given. The willmg- 
ness to pay for marriage counsel. g has been equated with client motiva- 
tion or value placed on the relationship by the partners and the necessity of 
demonstrating this linkage to clients. Conversely, the argument 1s made 
that marriage counselling is an essential social welfare service like medical 
care and should be freely available to all to use as necessary. A review of the 
literature related to the payment of fees in family therapy (Ogren 1989) : 
found a lack of consistency in findings that payment of a fee for therapy ; 


i affects continuation of treatment, duration of treatment, missed appoint- : 
5. ments or outcome. : 
a One indicator of whether clients believed counselling to be a worthwhile : 
experience is whether they would go to marriage counselling again if the 


need arose. Overall 63 per cent of men and women stated they would return 
to counselling if the need arose. There were no significant differences for the 
men or women who answered positively in terms of whether they were 
together or apart at the time of the follow-up. 

Although only 63 per cent of men and women stated they would return 
to counselling if the need arose, over 80 per cent of men and women would E 
recommend counselling to others. Again the status of their relationship was 
not sigmificant in this response, although fewer of the men who separated i 
during counselling would recommend counselling to others. 
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COST BENEFITS OF 
MARRIAGE 
COUNSE].LING 


The study brief did not require us to measure the cost effecaveness of 
marriage counselling services provided by the approved agencies in coni- 
parison with other counselling and family support services in the conmiu- 
nity. However, the study design mcorporates components that enable some 
asscssment of direct and indirect cost savings to the community to be made. 


Preventing Marriage Bre~kdown 


The provision of marriage counselling through government subsidisation 
of marriage counselling organisations 1s considered to be one means of 
reducing the cost to government of marriage breakdown. An assumption 1s 
made that if couples can be assisted in reconciliation or concihation through 
counselling they will be less hkely tc have recourse to legal costs associated 
with the Family Court of Australta and Legal Aid. In addition. couples with 
children who are assisted to remain together rather than separate will reduce 
the number of parents requiring Supporting Parents Benefits. In terms of 
the Family Law Act's reference to marriage counselling, these outcomes 
relate to, ‘counselling of a person in relation to — (b) reconciliation of the 
parties to a marriage’. 

Overall, 66 per cent (62) of men and 7? per cent (132) of women im the 
post couuselling sample, who came to counselling with the hope of reniam- 
ing together and preventing the marrage from breaking down. were stll 
together eight months after marrage counselling ended. 

While there is no guarantee that these marriages will contmue to remain 
intact, 77 per cent (90) of men and 73 per cent (216) of women who were in 
an intact relationship at this time stated that both they and their partners 
were committed to the relationship. When asked about the likelihood of 
separation taking place sce coming to counselling. of those chents who 
had considered this a possibility, 64 per cent (58) of men and 58 per cent 
(124) of women who were in intact relationships indicated this ways less 
likely now. Approximately 68 per cent of men and 64 per cent of women 
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with children remained together after counselling, compared to 54 per cent 
of men and 50 per cent of women who did not have children who remamed 
together. It is possible to assume, therefore, that these people will not need 
the services of the Family Court, Legal Aid or Supporting Parents Benefits. 

Since marriage counselling is aimed at preventing either separation or at 
least some of the conflict associated with separation, some indication of its 
relative cost-eftectiveness can be obtained by comparison with the actual 
costs emanating from divorce in Australia. 

According to the Attorney-General’s Department's 1987-88 Annual 
Report, the cost of the Family Court was $37 milhon excluding the cost of 
the Family Court of Western Australia and renmbursements to the states for 
family law related matters. 

The total cost of Legal Aid was $88878 000. It was estimated that 60 per 
cent of Legal Aid costs are associated with family law related situations, 
Family law costs of Legal Aid thus equal $53 326000. 

If we look at the cost of Supporting Parents Benefits as a component of 
costs to the community of marriage breakdown, the estimated annual cost 
in 1988 was $1.9 billion including those receiving relevant Widow's Pen- 
sions (Department of Social Security 1988). : 

It could be argued that marriage counselling with its dual role of assisang 
couples to remain together, or separate with the least amount of stress, 
reduces the cost to government of marriage breakdown, Couples who 
remain together will not be using the Family Court or Legal Aid, and those 
with children will not be m need of Supporting Parents Benefit. Where 
couples have been assisted through the separation process it 1s hoped, with 
less conflict and more time spent resolving areas of Contention, that they are 
less likely to be involved in lengthy legal proceedings within the Family 
Court, 

Since 1979 there have been several attempts to estimate the savings to 
government asa result of the use of marnage counsciling services (Harvey 
1979; Crawley 1987; Hartin 1988, Eastman 1989). Based on results of the 
AIFS study, a crude estimate can be made of cost savings related to Family 
Court, Legal Aid, and Supporting Parents Benefits. This estimate is crude 
because there may be other costs that could be included in the calculation. 
However, it should be borne in mind that these estunates are based on the 
current marriage counselling chent population, so it 1s not possible to 
generalise about the potential cost savings if funding were increased. 

As women are more likely to be the imitators of both counselling and 
separation, calculations are based on the number of women. Using only 
women avoids the possibility of double counting for couples. Women are 
also the major recipients of Supporting Parents Benefits. 

The following argument is based on the assumption that the marriage 
counselling survey results are representative of marriage counselling resules 
generally. 

* An estimate has been made of divorces averted and from this has been 
subtracted the number of divorces where counselling could be said to have 
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contributed to the separation, leaving us with a net figure of marriages 
‘saved’, 

Prior to counselling, respondents were asked what the chances were of 
their relationship ending in the next twelve months. Amongst those who 
remained together, we have taken fifty per cent of those who thought there 
was an ‘about even’ chance their relationship would end, plus all those who 
felt there was a high or very high chance of separation. It could be said of 
this group that, as they have remamed together, divorce has been averted as 
a result of counselling. 

Conversely, amongst those who were together at the start of counselling 
but have since separated, we have taken 50 per cent of those who felt there 
was a 50/50 chance of separation and all those who believed there was a low 
chance initially that they would separate. It could be said of this group that, 
as they have separated but had not expected to initially, counselling 
contributed to their separation. 

Using this approach, it 1s estimated that in 25 per cent of all marriage 
counselling cases divorce was averted, and in six per cent of cases divorce 
was ‘caused’, leaving a net saving of 19 per cen.. Ninctev per cent of all 
cases would mean that marriage counselling subsequently averts a net 4111 
divorces annually. 

On the basis of these figures, if the total cost of the Family Court is 
$37000000 and there are 40000 divorces annually, the estimated Family 
Court costs of divorce are $925 per divorce. If marriage counselling 
prevents an estimated 4111 divorces on the basis of the argument presented 
here, then the cost savimg to the Family Courts would be in the vicinity of 
$3.8 millon. 

It is estimated that 60 per cent of Legal Aids costs are associated with 
family law related situations. In 1987-88 this amounted to $53 3 million. 
Institute of Fanuly Studies research on divorce (McDonald 1986) suggests 
that 46 per cent of young women with children use Legal Aid. As there 
were approximately 40000 divorces, the estimated cost of legal aid spread 
across all divorces is $799.50 per divorce. This means that the estimated 
savings on legal aid costs as a result of marriage counselling would be $3 3 
million. 

The savings estimated for the Family Court and Legal Aid could be 
criticised on the basis that average costs are used rather than marginal costs, 
that is, a 10 per cent drop in the number of divorces may not lead to a 10 per 
cent drop in the costs of these services because of the fixed infrastructure 
costs volved. For these services, however, the difference between average 
and marginal costs is likely to be smal). 

The major cost of marital breakdown 15 Supporting Parents Benefit, 
provided to a separated parent with at least one dependent child under 16 
years ef age, who 1s caring for children with minimum or no financial 
assistance from a partner. The cost to government for Supporting Parent 
Benefits as a result of relationship breakdown is estimated to be $1.9 bilhon 
In this study, 80 per cent of women had children, and according to other 
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AIFS sources (McDonald 1986) 70 per cent of women at some stage during 
marital breakdown go on Supporting Parents Benefit. According to the 
Department of Social Security, the average weekly payment of Supporting 
Parent Benefit 1s $169, and the average length of tine on Supporting Parent 
Benefits is 24 months. On the basis of these figures, it is thus estimated that 
the savings to government on Supporting Parent Benefits as a result of 
marriage counselling will be approximately $40.4 million. 

Therefore, combining the estimated savings on Family Law costs, Legal 
Aid and Supporting Parent Benetit, 1t could be estimated that marriage 
counselling saves government around $47.5 million annually. As stated 
earlier, this estimation does not necessarily imply that a doubling of 
government expenditure on marriage counselling would lead to a doubling 
of these savings because the populauon using the additional marriage 
counselling services may not behave in the same way as those currently 
using these services. 

There are also indirect cost-benefits that arise from marriage counselling. 
These benefits are not casily quantified as they are more subjective than 
objective in interpretation. In general, indirect benefits are associated with 
the objectives and potential of marriage counselling to improve the quality 
of the marital relanonship. This may result m reduced levels of tension, 
frustration, and conflict that, if not moderated, could lead to marital 
breakdown and conseqeent recourse to the Family Court and Legal Aid. 

Regardless of outcome, counselling assisted .hents m acquiring mterper- 
sonal skills such as improved communication and handling of confitct. 
Respondents gamed insight into themselves, their partner and the relation- 
ship that had contnbuted to the problem. Men and women obtained 
emotional suppe;t and women parucwarly improved in self-esteem) Coun- 
selling 1s often defined im terms of these therapeutic and facilitative out- 
comes as stated im the operational definition of marriage counselling in use : 
by the Attorney-General’s Department. : 

For the majority of respondents who remained together and were assisted 
by counselling to enhance their relanonship, to improve their parenting 
skills, to learn how to handle conflicts, and to become more realistic in their 
expectations of their relationship, it 15 possible to presume or speculate that 
such gains prevented escalation of problems and deterioration in the rela- 
tionship. As one client put it: 
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‘It helped me to understand myself better, helped me to learn ways of dealing with 
anger and expressuig it. Helped me and my spouse find better ways to communicate 
and also raise our child.’ (Female im intact relationship) 


Counselling that enables couples to communicate more effectively, to 
handle conflict, anger, and aggression, to improve their parenting skills, to 
increase their self-esteem and to understand the consequences of their 
actions may lead to a reduction in: 
¢ instances of domestic violence z 
e child neglect or abuse 
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* excessive use of drugs or alcohol 
¢ stress related accidents and illness 
¢ absentecism and lower work pioductivity 


Assisting With the Separation 
Process 


Given that marital disruption 1s considered to be among the most stressful 
of life events (Holmes and Rahe 1967, Royal Australian College of General 
Practitioners 1983), assisting people to cope with the consequences of 
marital breakdown should be an essential government concern. 

Almost half of separated men and two-thirds of separated women in the 
sample indicated they had changed personally for the better and 45 per cent 
of separated men had received some assistance with the separation process 
compared to 59 per cent of women. Approximately one-third of separated 
men and half of separated women stated their problems were at least 
somewhat better since counselling. For 30 per cent of separated women and 
25 per cent of men, the relationship between them had changed for the 
better as a result of counselling. 

In relation to the Act, marriage counselling appears less effective in 
assisting clients with ‘adjusting to the dissolution of a marriage’. It is 
perceived as less helpful in situations where breakdown occurs, particularly 
for men who do not want the separation. 

For these separated men and women whom counselling did assist there are 
benefits, but these are not easily quantified. For couples whe do separate 
and divorce, counselling may enable former partners to rentain responsible 
and involved parents, thus ensuring children benefit from the advantages of 
having an on-going relationship with both parents. 

Counselling that enables couples to understand the processes of marriage 
breakdown may enable cach partner to form and maintain a satisfying 
future relationship, as this comment illustrates: 


‘It helped me to realise where I went wrong in my marriage so hopefully it won't 


happen again.’ (Male, separated) 


From the cost-benefit perspective, individuals who have been to counsel- 
ling may, even if they do have recourse to legal and other services, use them 
more appropriately and effectively. 
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The aim of this study was to evaluate the effectiveness of marnage counsel- 
ling. An important component of the analysis was to distinguish between 
those clients who benefited and who were satisfied with the counselling 
they received and those who were dissatisfied and did not feel counselling 
assisted them. Effectiveness in this study was determined by the following 
outcomes: 


®&  e change in relationship status 


“.  @ change in level of commitment to the relationship 

%& . @ satisfaction with counselling 

€ improvement in problem area, personal wellbemg and viability of the 
¥ relationship 

e viability of the relationship 


How clients judge the counselling experience will be affected by their 


©’ expectations of what they want to happen or do about their relationship and 
& . . 

i by what they expect counselling can achieve. 

z. The majority of marriage counselling clients who participated in the 
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study came to counselling with the expectation or hope that marriage 
counselling could improve the relationship and prevent its breakdown. A 
significant minority of clients, particularly women,approached counselling 
to make decisions about separation or for assistance in coping with the 
consequences of separation. 

Clients also looked to counselling to gain insight into what was happen- 
ing to their relationship, to obtain emotional support and to acquire skills to 
enhance their personal lives and their relationships. 

Women were more likely to approach counselling and to encourage their 
partners to attend. Analysis demonstrated that women also had lower self 
esteem, satisfaction with life, marital satisfaction and were less committed 
or optimistic about the future of their relationship when they commenced 
counselling. This general dissatisfaction is no doubt the reason they initiate 
counselling. Women also had higher expectations of counselling for them- 
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selves individually and for their relationship than their partners did. 

If we look at the changes in relationship status approximately eight 
months after the commencement of counselling, of those who were togeth- 
er at the start of counselling, 81% of men and 78% of women remamed 
together and 19% of men and 22% of women had separated since counsel 
ling. Of those who were separated 11% of men and 30% of women had 
reconciled since counselling. One-quarter of men and almost one-third of 
women were more optimistic about their relationship continuing since they 
had attended counselling. 

Satisfaction was significantly related to the status of the relationship, 
particularly for men. Around 60% of men and women who were living 
with their partner post-counselling and separated women were satisfied 
with the results of counselling in contrast to only 41% of separated men 
who were pleased with the outcome. Similarly, over two-thirds of men and 
women in intact relationships and separated women weie satisfied with the 
counselling they received compared to less than one-half of separated men. 

Over 80 per cent of men and women were satisfied with the way they got 
along with their counsellor. Dissatisfaction was mainly expressed by men 
who had separated. 

In terms of improvement and change for the better in the relationship, the 
same pattern emerges. While over one-half of men and women believed 
their relationship had changed for the better,less than one-third of those 
who had separated felt this way. 

Overall, two-thirds of all men and women beheved counselling had 
contributed to the resolution of problems. However, 55 per cent of separat- 
ed women end 61% of separated men felt Marriage counselling did not 
contribute at all to resolving their problems. 

Mantal consensus scores significantly increased for men more than 
women, as did marital satisfaction for men and women who reniained 
together or had been reconciled Separated women significantly improved 
in self-esteem and wellbeing and were more hkely to report that their hfe 
after separation was better in relation to their social life, Parenting and 
career than separated men These post-counselling improvenients were 
significantly related to counselling effceuveness. 

Since counselling is mainly Concerned wath the relanonship, if we consid- 
er the couple perspective over half of men and women. still together 
reported that both partners had changed for the better, comipared to one- 
fifth of men and one-quarter of women who were separated. Where we had 
the opinions of both partners, m two-thirds of cases both partners were 
satisfied with what had happened to the relanionship and more than half 
believed both partners had changed for the better, 

Remaining in the relationship way the best predictor for deternuning the 
effectiveness of counselling in improving the relanonship between men and 
women, For men, having children was another factor. For women, factors 
such as initial marital satisfaction and opumism about the future of the 
relationship, attending more counselling sessions, shorter duration of 
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relationship, and the eapectation of acquiring skills were also positive 
predictors. 

The best predictor of counselling effectiveness in assisting men personally 
was remaining in the relationship. This was not true for women. For 
women, initiating counselling and attending more sessions Were Important 
For both men and women, being positive avout the relationship when they 
came to counselling was a predictor of individual effectiveness. 
Counselling thus appears to be highly effective tor the majority of clients 
who come to improve their relationship or manage to prevent breakdown 
It is less effective im dealing in situations where breakdown occurs, par- 
ticularly for men who do not want the separation, This suggests that 
counselling is more effective with those who have less severe relationship 
problems. 

The helpfulness and benefits of counselling most frequently mentior ed 
were acquiring skilly m communication and handling conflicts, gaining 
insight into themselves, their partner and the dynamics of the relationship 
that had contributed to the problems, and obtaming emononal support, 
increased self-esteem and coping skills, (particularly for women), and a 
sympathetic neutral person to talk to. The process of counselling is often 
defined in terms of these therapeutic and facilitative outcomes, 

Counselling was perceived ay assisting chents individually as separate 
from the relanonship, parteularly for women Men who separated since the 
start of counselling were the least satisfied with their hves as a whole 
whereas women gamed more in self-esteem and appeared more able to be 
assisted in coping with the process of separation. Nevertheless, almost half 
of separated men and two-thirds of separated women did indicate they had 
changed personally for the better and over two-fitths of separated men had 
received some assistance with the separation process, compared to more 
than halfof women, 

Smee women more than nen were dissatisfied with personal areas of 
their hves when they came to counselling, 1t 1s not surprising that there 
were greater epportunities for them to feel personally assisted by counsel- 
hng. While both men and women who remained in their relanonships 
improved thei levels of marital satisfaction and consensus, men were sul 
more contented with their relanonship than their parmers after counselling 
Women may also be more famihar and comfortable with what the 
counselling process volves. Women more than men appear to sce value m 
just talking and clanfying fechngs, which may reflect their more general 
comfart with self-disclosure. Men, on the other hand, see benetit mostly m 
finding solutions which they deem sausfactory. 

These findmgs Iighlight the “his and her’ expenences of marriage and 
counselling. Although women appear more dissansfied with their relation- 
ship, they are also more mclined to muate counsclhng im order to confront 
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tations of meza’s and women’s roles and the external rules governmg the 
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institution of m..¢iage and its dissolution. 

The emphasis on the interpersonal or emotional and affective aspects of 
the relationship support the theory that the compamionate components of 
marriage are more salient than environmental factors in decisions about 
maintaining relationships. 

The study highlights the imrortance of publicizing the message that 
seeking help for marital and relationship problems is a positive action, not a 
sign of failure or dysfunction as an individual. It should be seen as an 
Opportunity to increase understanding and acquire skills to improve a 


relationship or to cope with the consequences of breakdown. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


As marital disruption is considered to be among the most stressful of life 
events (Holmes and Rahe 1967; Royal Australian College of General 
Practitioners 1983), assisting people to find ways of resolving marital 
dysfunction and stress to achieve more satisfying relationships or to cope 
with the consequences of marital breakdown should be an essential govern- 
ment concer. 


To achieve this task is not v.37 and requires the provision of a range of 
marriage and family support services along a conunuum of educational, 
preventative and remedial interventions. These interventions must be tar- 
getted to men and women at various points in the life cycle — at the time of 
pre-marital involvement, in the early stages of cohabitation, at the birth of a 
child, during the years of raising adolescents, during a crisis phase of illness 
or unemployment, or when a couple is confronting the retirement years. 
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Given the association of self-esteem with the ability to form satisfying 
relationships, these interventions may begin with the provision of parenting 
education that encourages the development of self-esteem in the family 
setting. It is critical to mclude human relationships education in the schools, 
to provide skills n communication, problem-solving and conflict resolution 
which will prepare men and women for mature relationships as partners, 
parents and community members. 


7 Provision of services must also encompass community education and 
< training of other professiunals who work with families. 


Since supports for marnage and family life are difficult to contain in a 
narrow definition of marriage counselling or marriage education, it is 
necessary to consider again the questions raised earlier by the AIFS in its 
review of marriage counselling policies (Wolcott 1984). “What should : 
marriage counselling be trying to do? and ‘Who should have jurisdiction : 
over the provision of marriage counselling services?’ 
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Implications for Government 
Departments 


Current Government Policy Towards Provision of Marriage 
Counselling 
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In 1989-90, the Attorney-General’s Department provided $7.6 million to 
subsidise the work of marnage counselling agencies throughout Austraha 
(sce Table 1) Department pohcy, confirmed in 1988 (Fox 1988), 1s to fund 
only up to 75 per cent of an approved orgamzanon’s marnage counselling 
expenditure ad to encourage agenaes to rare 25 per cent of expenditures 
from tees. However no chent ts te be dented services because of an inability 
to pay a tee. 

The Attorney-General’s Department has also been concerned that mar- 
nage counselling be distinguished from health and welfare or wndividual 
psychotherapy which as funded by other State or Federal Health and 
Welfare Departments. 
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In resp ce to government, the AIFS repeats its previous recommendation 
that greater coordination of pohaes related to the provision of marriaye and 
family snpport services 35 essential to assure ee aid accessibility toa 
range of services Coordination 5 necessary cusure that there as a 
minimum of duphcaton and competition tor scarce resources and to ensure 
adequate distribution of resources and services across all Communities. 

Since the provision of marriage and family supports crosses government 
departments of health, edacanon, community services and the law, greater 
consideration needs to be given to how better coordination can be achieved 
across both State/Federal and departmental boundaries, 

Innovative approaches to providing supports for marriage and family hfe 
along the contnuum trom pre-marriage to post-divorce need to be devel- 
oped, The recent inclusion of family mechation and youth mediation as 
activities funded by the Attorney-General is an example of this broader 
approach Coordinason would cnable a national approach to promoting 
services and programs. 
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Closely related to aspects of coordination,  larification of the arms and yoals 
of marnage counselling as provided by the approved agenaes 1s required if é 
the agencies are to remain organised and funded along current hnes. The : 
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a eS 


type and scope of services that are allowed need to be clearly set out to 
eliminate confusion over what acnyities are to be encouraged and support- 
ed. This would enable an evaluation of whether government policies should 
be reconsidered or legislanon amended to more effectively meet commu- 
nity needs. 


Accessibility 


Although only a few clients in the study commented that distance to an 
agency was a problem, the absence of approved agencies in rural or outer 
metropohtan arcas cond be an obstacle for potennal users of the service. A 
look at a map pinpoinong where current services are located indicates gaps 
in these areas that need to be considered. 

Adequate provision of interpreters and outreach to cthme communities 
would improve the accessibility of these populations. 

Provision of marriage counselling services from a mulo-service centre 
where other services such as parentmg education, financial counselling, or 
even recreahonal programs are offered may improve accessibihty in two 
ways. First, the stigma that may attach to attending a marrage counselling 
service may be reduced. Second, cost-savings on rental and anallary 
admnnistrative supports may be possible. Several agencies currently share 
accemmodation wath state, local or non-government agencies, 
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The quesnon of whether marnage counselling services should be offered 
free of charge, as are the services of the Family Court Counseling service, 
or costed on a sliding scale basis related to chent income needs to be 
resolved. 


Professional training 


The complexity of mantal and family dynannes demands a level of exper- 
tise in pracntioners of marriage and family counselling which obviates 
rchance on poor.y pard staff or volunteers. 

Training and supervision of staff are essential adjuncts to provision of 
services. On-gomg evaluanon of service effectiveness 1s also necessary 
Adequate funding for these components ty an important consideration if 
services are to be available at reasonable cost to chents. 
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Accountability 


By approving and funding selected service providers of marrage counsel- 
ling, the Attorney-General imphes that such services mect standards the 
public can rely on Any department that may be involved in provision of 
services must provide for and support on-going monitoring of the quahty 
of funded services, the efficiency of their management, and the setting of 
standards to be met. 


Implications for Marriage 
Counselling Agencies 


In relation to the agencies, several recommendations are suggested by the 
study. 


Referral 


Because admitting to having a marital pcoblem ty stall unacceptable to some 
people, marital distress may be disguised as something more acceptable 
such as a medical symptom, stress at work or ditiiculties with a child. 
Marital stress and conflict may also contribute to symptoms which bring 
people to seek medical attention. For this reason it as important to educate 
‘gate keepers’ such as doctors, lawyers, infant welfare nurses, the police and 
personnel managers about the availability of counselling services and assist 
them in recognizing underly ig marital problems and making appropriate 
reterrals. 

Liaison with etchme community leaders and organizations 4s HECESSATY CO 
improve the potenual for this population to use counselling services, 


Outreach 


Although studies have revealed that men who are separated could benefit 
from social services (Jordon 1988; Chadwick 1989), men do not seck or 
receive help as often as women. Since men appear to be less comfortable or 
motivated to attend counselling, mtormation about marrage counselling m 
4 format appealing to men should be available where men tend to gather, at 
sporting clubs. work centres, even pubs. For both men and women 
marriage counselling information should be accessible at work locations and 
in community venues such as child care centres, newhborhood houses and 
community social centres. 

Since lower educated men and women appcar to take less advantage of 
marrage counselling, information should be made available na format 
attractive to this audience. One option is articles and advertisements m 
popular magazmes and on radio or television prograins, that appeal to a 
wide range of groups in the community. 
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Community forums and media programs on typical marital problems 
and strategies to resolve them should be considered. Community education 
is a priority. The myth persists that marriages are made in heaven and 
‘:. require no skills or preparation and should be able to be resolved in the 
.. privacy of the samily. It is essential that the community understand that 
‘assistance with marital and family stress is not equated with failure, or that 
only the disadvantaged and ‘real’ problem familics need to seck assistance. 


= Accessibility 
Weekend and evening times for counselling are necessary if working men 
and women arc io be able to take advantage of the services. It is not feasible 


*. to have sessions concentrated during working hours. 


Clarification of Aims 
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Clear explanations of the counselling process and what it can and cannot do 
would be useful to ensure that clients do not retain unrealistic expectations 
of counselling. This may avert unnecessary feelings of frustration or 
dissatisfaction with the counselling experience. 

Agencies providing marriage counselling must present 2 clear image to 
the community of their objectives — that counselling helps not only in 
‘mending’ but also in ‘ending’ marriages (Hunt 1985). Increased training of 
counsellors in separation counselling, mediation and education may be 
required. 

Because the study suggests that marriage counselling is personally ben- 
eficial to women, apart from any impact on the outcome of the relationship, 
counsellors and their agencies must clarify the objectives of the counselling 
offered. Referral for individual counselling may be appropriate at times. 
Since individual improvement may result from a focus on how a person 
relates to another in the context of relationships, the boundaries may be 
blurred between individual therapy and counselling which focus on 
relationships. 
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Approach 


Some clients felt counselling had not been helpful because they were not 
given specific advice, guidance or concrete techniques to handle problems. : 
For some individuals a more practical orientation rather than an emphasis 
on insight and clarification of fecling is desired. Increased emphasis on 
defined communication, problem-solving and conflict resolution skills is 
called for. Mediation has been recommended as a process than focuses on 
problem-solving techniques. 

Although the general effectiveness of marriage counselling has been 
confirmed in this study, the need for innovative approaches and improved 
accessibility and availability is also clear. It is the responsibility of marriage 
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counselling agencies and practitioners to focus on their methodology and 
explore interventions that will be most effective and productive with 
diverse clients. It is the responsibility of government to ensure that services 
are equitably available to all. 
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Hew mush hes marriage eousnsiiing helped t07 
Sort out your thoughts and feetings 
Changs yourset? 

Obtain support end understanding 
Obtain specific edvice on whet to do 
Make decisions shout your lite 
Develop better pervonal relationships 
Solve seme personal probleme 


Learn sonte Lechniques to heridie 
things mora effectively 4321 


Gein confidense in yourvelt 4321 


Contide in semeone who was 
euteide your situation 4321 


trnprove the reletionshig youwerwin 6 43-21 


Prevent the relationship you were in 
from breaking down 


Help to bring you beck together agen 
Acslat you with the seperetion process 
‘Setce your differeness 

Improve the wey yeu communicee 
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Understand better whet wes 
happening in the teletionship 4321 


Understand your pertner better 4321 
Bring ehout change in your pertner 4321 


Enable your 2ectner to see what 
he/the hes done wrong 4321 


Enable you to s9¢ whet you were 
doing wrong 4325 


Help your pertner understand you 
‘ootter 


Accept a situstion you previously 
thought unseceptsbie 


Bring things out in the open 
between you 


18. Ain ction of you mariage counting 
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Counstiong 

telationship worse 1 2°93 #4 
Counselling upset me too much 1 2 a2 4 
Counselling did not sotve the 
problens 


Counselling up things 


Counselling helped. 
reletionatp but I'm not sure how 1 2 3 4 


1 am not sure what counseiting 
did for me 


Appronimetety how many times have < 
19. attended counselling sessions? sed 
© Piggee wake the euunber of thnes in the appropiate 


20. Would y2u have preferred to sttend? 
AA sesslona together [| 1 

Some semigng together 

All eelona by yourelt {| 3 


21. Are you still atterding counselling? 
ves. 1 
to! 32 


22. Approximately how much has eech counselling 
eee eee 


Cost per vetsion i 
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It you attended counsaliing with a partner answer 
Q 26 and Q 27 otherwse goto OQ 28 


under 026 {_! 2 


wese(_]s 26, Hew 
setivfled or dievetiafied think 
soe [4 hehba was wh Be cement 
sro {| 6 


ee al 


A great deal for the better ‘a ' 
Somewtwt for the better {_] 2 
Made no ditterence [__ 3 
Somewhet for the worse [_] 4 
A great dee! for the worse | _ § 


‘The marriage counsetiing 
you have received + 2 3 4 6 


‘The way you and your 
counsailor heve gotten slong =} 2°93 4 «6 


The resuits of your 
counselling experience ' 4 


28, How much do you think your relationship hes 
changed a¢ a result of marriage corsnealling? 


A great deel for tha berter (__} 1 
Somewhat forthe butter |) 2 
Made no difference (_ 3 
Somavbat for ha wore. 
A geaat deat for the worse ry 
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25, How much do you think you personelly have 
changed as a resultof marriage counselling? 
ro 


Aqreat deat for the batter. if 1 
Somewhst for the batter | “2 

Made no difference = 3 
Somewhat for the wore 7a 
AA yeeat deol for the worse | 5 


29. Have the gains, if any, resuiting from marriage 
i counselling lasted up to this time? 
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© Tick theese thet apply te you. 
No home core fer viderty, sick 

inadequate nga! help [_} 

feor scheets 
Deteraraned neighbourhood [_} 
Ureate neighbourhood [_} 
rece poten prowation [_] 
Poor recreations! eppertunhies 
Poor e¢ eompereive publis Waneport 


ae Fees een ieee ve Nears atone inadequate havtth services 
Agrese dee! fer she beewe [_} 1 ie chitd ware eveneeis 

+ Somewhat tor the betser |_} 2 speech rh 
Semmewhat tor the wore |} 3 Not eneugh friends or fomity clove by 
Arent deel far the werne |_) 4 ‘Shope ened ether serviens toe fer owey 
Herd to make friends ereund here 
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It Yeu, how much did this affest your retemanshipe? 
A qrest deat for the betser L_} 1 
Sernmedat for the bomer'|_} 2 
Sernowhat ter wre wore (_} 3 
Arent deel for the worse [_} 


¢. Influence of another perservor pareana net involved 
Js the counselling service (for sxameste 9 cloee 
friend, reletive or group of people}. 
wl 32 


‘Yeo (What sort of person o+ group wee this? 1 


If Yeu, how much did this stfect your reletionshipe? 
A greet del for the beetee [_] 1 
Somewhat for the barter |__J 2 

Sovnewhat forthe worte [_} 3 
“Agrees des: for the worse LJ 4 
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Now we would like to ask you some questions 
about your current situation 
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4B, And what ie your macttat statue? 
: Never married 
nae nveucel g | 
Now remarried {_} 3 
iene teee 


diveroed _]} 5 
Widowed L_} 6 
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your priwent partner? 
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“Your partner, 


52, What le tre age of your w-angoct and eldest 
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Here are 8 number <4 different aspects of your life now. 
53. Hew satiefied or disseticfied are you with the fellowing? 
© Circle the number in the column thet comes closset to haw you feel. 
Circe 00 the kem does not saply to you. 


I never thought sbout it/ 
it doew’t appty to me 


Your Income 


Your standerd of living: the 
‘things you heve, housing, cer, 
furnicure, atc. 


Your joe 
Your work os @ homemeker 


Your lndependence of freedom: 
the chencs you have to do whet 
you went 


‘Your relationship with your children 
Your heetth or physical condition 
Your personel, emotions! life 

‘Your social life and friendahips 
"Peluded byohen 
Hi Inveesting your dev:to-dey 


‘The exctent to which you ere the kind 
of person you would like to be 


The sense of purpose end meenirg 
tn your life 


‘The way you handle problems that 
come up in your life 


Whet you ere scoomptishing in life 
Your sex fife 


Your martlage/reletionship in genera] 
‘Your life ot ¢ whole 
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The next section ts concerned with the relationship you first came to counselling abou! It you have been 
separated from your partner for some time and are not likely to ‘1ve together again please go to 60 
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APPENDIX 2 


SCALES USED IN 
MARRIAGE 
COUNSELLING 
SURVEY 


Welibeing Scale 


Wellbeing Time 1 (n=534) 


12 Item Scale Alpha Reliability .8767 

Wellbeing Time 1 (n= 1302) 

12 Item Scale Alpha Reliability .8712 

Wellbeing Time 2 (n= 534) 

12 Item Scale Alpha Reliability .9080 
Items 


¢ Your income 

e¢ Your standard of living the things you have housmg, car, furniture, ete 

e Your independence or freedom the chance vou lave te do what vou 
want 

¢ Your health or physical condiven 

¢ Your personal, emodonal lite 

¢ Your social hte and friendships 

¢ How much vou are accepted and included bs others 

¢ How mterestmg vour day-to-day lite is 

e¢ Phe extent to which vou are the hind of person vou would dike to be 

¢ The sense of purpose and meanme im vour lite 

¢ The way you handle problems that come up im your lite 

e¢ What vou are accomplishing im your lite 
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Marriage Counselling im Australia 


Marital Consensus Scale 


Marital Consensus Time 1 (n=534) 


10 Item Scale Alpha Reliability .8317 

Maritz! Consensus Time 1 (n=1302) 

10 Item Scale Alpha Reliability .8565 

Marital Consensus Time 2 (n=534) 

10 Item Scale Aipha Reliability .8897 
Items 


Handling family finances 

Leisure ume interests and recreation activities 
Friends 

Ans, goals and things believed important 
Ameunt of time spent together 

Making major decisions 

Household tasks 

Showing affection 

Amount of time spent on individual interests 
Handhng conflicts 

use format 21 here 


Consequences of Relationship 
Breakdown Scale 


Consequences Scale Time 1 (n=534) 

4 Item Scale Alpha Reliability .6439 
Consequences Scale Time 1 ‘n= 1302) 

4 Item Scale Alpha Reliability .6626 
Consequences Scale Time 2 (n=534) 

4Item Scale Alpha Reliability .6812 


Items 
Your standard of hving 
Your socal life 
Your caree” opportunities 
Your sex hfe 
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Self-esteem Scale 


Self-esteem Scale Time 1 (n=534) 

5 Item Scale Alpha Reliability .8639 
Self-esteem Scale Time 1 (n=1302) 

5 Item Scale Alpha Reliability .8467 
Self-esteem Scale Time 2 (n=534) 

5 item Scale Alpha Reliability .9040 


Items 
¢ How interesting your day-to-day life is 
¢ The extent to which you are the kind of person you would hke to be 
e The sense of purpose and meaning in your hte 
¢ The way you handle problems that come up m your hte 
e What you are accomphshing in hte 


Marriage Counselling in Australia evaluates the effectiveness of counselling 
in assisting couples and individuals resolve those problems and concerns 
about their relationships which bring them to a marriage counselling 
agency. Differences between clients who benefitted most from counselling 
and those who were less helped are identified. The study explores chents’ 
expectations of counselling, the ways in which they were assisted, and 
improvements achieved, both in their relationships and in their personal 
lives, 


In this book, the Australian Institute of Family Studies has provided a 
readable, well-documented study of marriage counselling in Australia today 
which offers insights into the pathways and perceptions of men and women 
who seek assistance. 


An Australian Institute of Family Studies Research Project 


Austraiian Institute of Family Studies 
300 Queen Street 
Melbourne 3000 Victoria 
Australia 


